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CARLYLEAN COURTSHIP. 


BY E. THORNTON COOK. 
CHAPTER I. 


*“OOR TAM’ AT ECCLEFECHAN. 


‘Tam... Tam!’ A woman called from a window, but 
her voice was low-pitched and did not penetrate the con- 
sciousness of the barefooted boy straying among the ducks 
on the edge of the small burn that swirled down the High 
Street outside the cottage that was his home. 

Market day in Ecclefechan was drawing to a close. 
Cattlemen prodded their unwilling beasts, and swineherds, 
in darned gaberdine and leather breeches, pursued grunting, 
errant sows as the sound of a horn warned them of the 
approach of the mail coach en route from Glasgow to Eng- 
land. Young Tom Carlyle climbed to a precarious perch 
on a large rock amid-stream, the better to watch the ever- 
thrilling spectacle of the changing of the post-horses. 

‘Tam... Tam!... Sandy’s a-bed.’ 

Unwillingly, the boy slid off the rock, splashed through 
the shallow water and dug his toes into the soft mud of 
the bank as he climbed to the hard-trodden path. Hearing 
the soft thud of bare feet in the stone-paved entry, the 
mother poured another saucepanful of hot water into the 
wooden tub in which Sandy had been washed. Silently, 
she untied the single, sack-like garment which clothed her 
elder son from neck to ankles, smoothing it with work- 
worn fingers while he clambered into the tub. She loved 
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the texture of this piece of yellow serge of which, long 
ago, she had watched the weaving. 

Her swift mind flashed back to a momentous night when, 
clad in this same homespun, she had opened the door of 
her aunt’s house, where she had taken service to help her 
bankrupt father pay his debts, and seen the tall figure of 
James Carlyle outlined against the snow. Intuition told her 
that this was no ordinary call, and her heart beat fast as 
James stood making no move to enter. Then, suddenly, he 
had thrust wide open the door she had held hesitatingly 
ajar : 

‘Shut it in my face, lass, if you will !’ 

On her knees, washing the thin, grimy limbs of the child 
in the wooden tub before the kitchen fire, Margaret Carlyle 
heard her own voice echoing through the years. She had 
answered her lover in two words and he had snatched her 
into the safety of his strong arms. 

Others might shake their heads in that James was ‘an 
awfu’ fechter ’ and leader of a gang which often did battle 
with vagabond loons and predatory gypsies, but the young 
Peggy had no misgivings, and soon James had brought her 
as his bride to the Arched House in Ecclefechan which he 
and his brothers had built ; the little Scottish village of 500 
inhabitants became the centre of her world. 

Thomas was on her lap now ; a sprawling, lang, ill-put- 
together thing with an over-large head he had seemed to 
her when she had first seen him lying by her side, and she 
had been almost frightened by the uncanny wisdom in the 
child’s deep-set eyes. No such awe of Alexander had 
oppressed her; he was no still infant keeping his mind 
to himself. 

A step sounded outside and a voice called from the cottage 


beyond the linking arch which gave the house its name. 
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James was putting away his mason’s gear in the yard behind 
the house. 

Margaret Carlyle carried young Thomas up the steep 
stone stairs and hurried down again to give her man his 
supper. : 

Snuggling against Sandy, .Tom lay drowsily listening to 
the waters of the burn in its swift passage against impeding 
stones ; he heard, too, the regular ticking of the tall grand- 
father clock in the living-room. Falling asleep, he awoke 
alarmed by his father’s raised voice denouncing a preacher 
whose doctrine had shocked him on the previous Sun- 
day : 

* Aye, ye may thump and glower till your een start frae 
their sockets, I told him,’ said James to his wife, ‘ but ye’ll 
no’ gar me believe sic stuff as that !’ 

It was a relief to the startled child upstairs when the 
nightly reading of the Bible began. His mother’s gentle 
singing of a psalm lulled him to sleep once more. 

Margaret put the ‘ guid bukes ’ carefully aside and picked 
up her knitting as James lighted his clay pipe, but she was 
surprised into dropping a stitch by his first sentence. 

“If we're spared, lass, I’m thinking we'll be moving come 
the spring.’ 

“Leave the Arched House, James !’ 

‘Aye.’ He rammed down his tobacco and Margaret 
waited for the explanation which she knew would be 
offered in its good time. 

James Carlyle was taking a long view. His Peggy was 
young. Already she had given him two sons and in the 
course of years other children would follow; she was 
already near her time with a third. The Arched House 
was over-small for a family and he had his eye on a dwelling 
across Pepper Field. 
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“That by Matthew Murray’s Close :’ Margaret asked. 

* Aye.’ 

The orchard would be fine for the children, reflected 
the mother, but James looked further into the future. For 
himself he had been compelled to pick up the rudiments 
of knowledge as he could, then chance had brought him 
opportunity and he learned the trade of a mason. His 
reputation for good honest work was high, and he felt that 
his sons had a right to be proud of their father. He, in 
his turn, hoped to be proud of them; they should have 
education and go far. Who knew? Perhaps young 
Thomas might be fit for the kirk ! 


The flitting took place. Fifty years later Thomas Carlyle 
could remember his own overwhelming sense of impor- 
tance as he staggered down the Close carrying some trivial 
household article in the belief that he was helping. 

Schooldays began, and young Tom walked to the Brick 
House hand in hand with Jean Johnston, ‘the nicest little 
lassie in Ecclefechan,’ returning to find that he had a sister 
of his own, but one who scarcely lived long enough to 
impress herself upon his memory; he accepted her death 
as tranquilly as the birth of a third brother a few months 
later. More important was the development of his own 
skill in catching eels in Ecclefechan Burn, the wonder of 
a sunset as seen when eating his supper astride the orchard 
wall, and the adventure of laying out his hardly earned, 
carefully hoarded coins in the purchase of Reynard the Fox, 
bound in greyish paper, at the annual Cattle Fair which 
attracted every drover from Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats. 

He was nearly seven years old now and Wull Beatie, the 
carpenter’s son, called upon to examine the children in 
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Hoddam School, reported that young Tam was ‘ complete 
in English.’ 

Boldly, James Carlyle decided that his son should learn 
Latin and James Johnston, son of the Secession minister 
who preached in the little heath-thatched meeting-house 
into which James marshalled his family on Sundays, under- 
took to help him. 

A year later a yet more momentous decision was taken. 
Tom must be entered at the Annan Academy. He could 
live with his mother’s relatives, the Waughs, and return 
home for the week-ends. 

Margaret Carlyle summoned the travelling tailor to the 
cottage down the Close and sent Tom to cut him a sod 
of turf. Into this the bent old man stuck a notched stick 
with a candle firm in the cleft, and, sitting on the floor 
beside the flickering light, he cut and stitched all day, 
‘making down’ a suit of James’s that Tom might start 
out into the world well equipped. 


Very early one morning Margaret Carlyle slipped a hot 
bannock into her eldest son’s pocket and stood at the top 
of the village street watching the small boy trotting by his 
father’s side on the way to six-mile-distant Annan, where, 
under Adam Hope, a schoolmaster who believed in using 
the birch and would sometimes pinch a pupil’s ears until 
they bled, Tom was to learn to be a man. 

The road was hard and the way long, but James did not 
slacken his pace until he reached Annan Bridge. He remem- 
bered travelling that same route once with his own father, 
fiery Tom Carlyle of Brownknowe, when the old man 
had resolutely refused to pay the three halfpence demanded 
as toll, thinking it an imposition. Instead, intent on getting 
his sack of barley to port, he had taken it on his back, and, 
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with his son clinging to the load, had boldly set his horse 
to swim the river. 

He told the story now, but young Tom could spare no 
thought for the past. His eyes were on the high church 
steeple; a frightened dog dashing across the market-place 
with a kettle tied to its tail; and the mill hands and fisher 
folk who thronged the street. 

Suddenly, the boy realised that Ecclefechan was not the 
centre of the universe as he had hitherto believed, but 
merely a place in a county which was part of the world 
that had a past and also a future. 

Staring over the Solway Firth towards the distant Cum- 
berland hills, other startling thoughts crowded into his mind 
and he visualised the mail coaches, mountainous with men 
and luggage and hitherto looked upon as some phenomenon 
of nature (like the sun and moon), as strange shuttles 
travelling on highways made by human hands and weaving 
towns and counties into a closer pattern. 





* Greetin’ Tam’ was the nickname bestowed upon Thomas 
Carlyle during the first bitter weeks in Annan, and not until 
he forgot his peace-loving mother’s last behest that there 
must be ‘na fechting’ and, arming himself with one of 
his clogs, turned upon a crowd of tormentors in wild fury, 
was he left in peace to gather what wisdom he could in 
Adam Hope’s schoolroom. 

* Educate a boy and he grows up to despise his ignorant 
parents,’ said a neighbour warningly, but James Carlyle still 
planned his son’s future on bold lines, and, in the intervals 
of scouring, cooking and the bearing of children, Margaret 
Carlyle was laboriously teaching herself to write, for, for a 
son as ‘ guid at his buiks’ as ‘oor Tam,’ there could be 


no other goal than Edinburgh, and he would want letters 
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from his mother. Not Alexander, nor John, nor Margaret, 
James, Mary, Jean or little Janet held so warm a place in 
her heart as that sprawling, lang, ill-put-together. man-child 
who was her first-born. 


CHAPTER II. 
JANE WELSH OF HADDINGTON. 


Jane Welsh glanced round her mother’s drawing-room 
with considerable satisfaction. Flower-decked and fire-lit, 
it could scarcely fail to impress this Mr. Thomas Carlyle 
whom her erstwhile tutor Edward Irving was bringing to 
call. Should -she be in the room when they arrived or 
not? Perhaps it would be more dramatic to make an 
entrance after the visitors had presented themselves to her 
mother. Jane fled aloft to her own room and did not 
reappear until Betty came to call her, sent by Mrs. Welsh. 

Edward Irving sprang up eagerly as the black-haired, 
dark-eyed girl paused for a moment in the doorway, look- 
ing from one to the other of the two men, before holding 
out welcoming hands. 

“My friend—Tom Carlyle,’ said Irving, and Jane made 
swift scrutiny. 

Tall, though not so tall as Irving, and with noticeably 
rugged features, Thomas Carlyle seemed older than his 
twenty-five years. She liked his voice, but—Heavens !|— 
how clumsy he was with the egg-shell teacups ! 

Carlyle saw a slip of a girl with pale clear colouring 
and an attractively mobile face. The drawing-room of 
this (the finest house he had ever entered) was too full 
of the ‘whim-whams’ of fashion to please him, but he 
liked the garden with its trim-clipped box borders, its dis- 
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play of May flowers, and the delicate birch-tree visible 
through the large window. 

Mrs. Welsh was called away. The trio drew nearer to 
the fire and Jane began to talk with vivacity. What was 
it someone had said of this man in her hearing :—‘ Talent 
in plenty and with a fine vein of satire in him.’ A visit 
from a man of brains came as dew from Heaven, she must 
draw him out. 

Pleasantly tired, after a walk of seventeen miles with his 
friend, Irving lay back at ease and the mellow light veiled 
the squint that was his one personal defect. 

Son of an Annandale tanner, Edward Irving had made 
good use of his school years, and, at seventeen, had secured 
the mastership of a newly opened school in Haddington, 
where Dr. John Welsh, casting about for a suitable instructor 
for his brilliant little daughter who was clamouring to be 
taught ‘like a boy,’ engaged him to tutor the child who 
was nine years his junior. When Fate transferred the master 
to Kirkcaldy, where wider interests claimed him, Irving 
spent frequent holidays at Haddington, and became aware 
too late that Jane was alluring. In pity he watched her 
beating helpless wings against the bars of convention and 
environment ; and found himself powerless to help. Now 
her gay laughter pleased him; it was well that he had 
brought Thomas Carlyle into her orbit. 

“Don’t boast !’ said Edward Irving, suddenly flinging 
a mocking remonstrance across the hearth-rug. ‘ You were 
not always a satisfactory pupil, remember. Once, at least, 
I had to make my report on your progress “ pessima” !’ 

* Unkind !’ Jane flashed back. ‘ Forget that, and remem- 
ber rather how I tied a weight to my ankle and went un- 
comfortably to sleep, hoping to wake early so that I might 
study and please you with my industry.’ 
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‘I remember the doll episode,’ answered Irving with a 
chuckle, stretching out his long frame as he lay back in a 
chair with his hands behind his head. 

* Alas, my poor doll !’ cried Jane. ‘I was only ten years 
old, Mr. Carlyle, but some unkind person suggested that 
“a young lady in Virgil” was too old to have such a play- 
thing, so I, loving her well, decided that she must make a 
fitting exit from this world. She should end as Dido ended 
—as the doll of “a young lady in Virgil” should end. 
With her dresses (which were many), her sumptuous four- 
poster bed, a faggot or two, a few sticks of cinnamon and 
a nutmeg, I constructed a funeral pyre. I put her into the 
bed. Through my lips she spoke Dido’s oration; by my 
hand she stabbed herself with a penknife in lieu of a Tyrian 
sword ! Then came the flare—for she was stuffed with bran ! 
And in that supreme moment my love for her blazed as 
high as the flames. I shrieked and would have saved her 
an I could! As it was, I went on shrieking till everyone 
within hearing came rushing to offer foolish comfort. . . . 
An epitome of most of one’s heroic sacrifices,’ she added 
with such bitterness of tone that it aroused Carlyle’s atten- 
tion. ‘Something magnanimously resolved upon, ostenta- 
tiously gone about, repented of at the last moment and 
bewailed with loud outcry! But the little tale illustrates 
what was my inner world at that period, something three- 
fourths old Roman and one-fourth Fairy.’ 

* And the next outstanding episode ?’ asked Carlyle with 
genuine interest. 

‘The writing of a tragedy at fourteen,’ answered Irving 
promptly. ‘All very wild and bloody—the stage was 
littered with corpses after every act.’ 

“My only dramatic effort—just an explosion,’ said Jane, 


shaking her head, ‘and now here am I doing nothing but 
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a little teaching, doomed to live in a place where the very 
air one breathes is impregnated with stupidity. Mr. Car- 
lyle !_ I look upon literature as the highest aim in life— 
and I am unable even to get the books I want to read.’ 

Here Carlyle could sympathise. Six years before he had 
offered up an impassioned prayer: “O Fortune! Thou 
that shares out to man his lot of pleasure and of pain, that 
givest to one to feast upon fat things and dash through life 
in a coach and six, and to another to starve on salt herrings 
and drive his Cutler’s wheel. Bestow (if it please thee) 
crowns, kingdoms and principalities, purses, puddings and 
power upon the great, the noble and the fat ones of the 
earth ; but grant to me, that, with a heart of independence, 
unseduced by the world’s smiles and unbending to its 
frowns, I may attain to literary fame. Then, though starva- 
tion be my lot, I will smile that I have not been born a 
King !’ 

At least he could help this eager girl to the extent of 
sending her books. Waving aside her rhapsodies on such 
writers as Byron and Rousseau, he told her that she must 
learn German, then began to talk of Goethe and Schiller. 
He spoke well, for in Schiller’s early life he found a resem- 
blance to his own. Schiller too had battled with poverty, 
yet had conquered a place for himself in the world, as 
he, Thomas Carlyle, had vowed to do. 

Jane Welsh listened, enthralled by his eloquence, and 
Irving watched her changing face from behind the shelter 
of his hand, amazed for the thousandth time at his own 
blindness in the past years. 

Mrs. Welsh’s return broke the magic thread that had 
spun itself around the three and the young men moved to 
depart. 

“Come again,’ said Jane imperatively, her dark eyes 
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smiling on Thomas Carlyle, and her mother nodded 
acquiescence. 

‘Treat this as your Haddington home, as Mr. Irving used 
to do,’ added Jane, flashing a smile at her old friend and 
suddenly remembering that he was to preach in Hadding- 
ton on the morrow. ‘We will come and hear you,’ she 
promised. | 

Irving shrugged his shoulders. What would be Jane’s 
comment if he told her that a few Sundays previously one 
of his congregation had walked out in the middle of the 
sermon, with the audible comment that the young preacher 
had ‘ower muckle gran’ner’ for ‘the likes of ordinary 
people.’ And yet, God knew that he had worked hard on 
that sermon, believing that he had a vital message to deliver. 

In companionable silence the friends walked back to the 
inn where they were thriftily sharing a room. Carlyle’s 
thoughts were at work on the list of books that Jane should 
read. Her summer would be profitably occupied if she 
studied Robertson and Hume, Russell’s Modern Europe, 
Voltaire’s pretty little histories, and, for lighter fare, Tasso 
and De Staél ; he must send her De |’ Allemagne and Noeh- 
den’s Grammar. 

Strange, how secure seemed the base of this new friend- 
ship with the eager girl whose home he had entered for 
the first time that evening ; he felt as if he had known 
her from infancy. 

Irving, too, was thinking of Jane. He felt that the visit 
had been a success, although he wished that he and Carlyle 
had been of such rank and consideration in the world as 
would have made the acquaintanceship creditable to their 
hostess. As it was, he was uncomfortably aware of certain 
faux pas. Poor little Jeannie! For all her laughter and 
gay courage he knew that she was still grieving over the 
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sudden death of her father. Vivid in Irving’s mind was 
the account of the tragedy as given by Betty the maid. 

“Ye see,’ she had said, with her frail hand clinging to 
his arm, ‘ the doctor was a regular man in his habits. He 
used to come hame at four o’clock an’ tak’ a bath before 
his denner, but yae Thursday he cam’ hame an’ took naither 
his bath nor his denner, but gaed straight to his naked bed. 
The next day he was in a high fever, an’ word was sent 
to Edinburgh for a grand doctor, an’ he cam’ wi’ his cocket 
hat and gold-headed stick an’ had a consultation wi’ Dr. 
Howden. When: it was ower he cam’ thro’ the kitchen, 
for that was the nearest way to the kerridge . . . “‘ Ow, he'll 
getroon!” hesaid. “He’llgetroon!” ... But hedidna 
get roon ava, for the next day he was waur, an’ on the 
Sabbath morn he was sae bad they put a laddie on a horse 
to ride to Edinburgh for the doctor, but before the laddie 
was weel awa’ the breath gaed clean oot o’ him! There 
was deid silence in the hoose for aboot half an oor, and 
the first that break it wa’ Miss Jeannie. She was sitting 
on the stair and got up with a scream crying, “I maun see 
my father!” She rushed to the locked door o’ his room, 
but before she could open it Dr. Howden gat her in his 
airms an’ she fainted awa’. He carried her thro’ the draw- 
ing-room, ye ken, to the little bedroom aff it an’ laid her 
on the bed beside her puir mother that was lying there in 
a deid swoon—an’ they were like twa corpses. Eh, but it 
wa’ waefu’! I thocht I wad look in an’ say a word, but 
the mistress brak’ oot into sic a fit o’ greeting I thocht she 
wad brak’ her heart, so I told Dr. Howden that I thocht 
she wad dee—but he only wished that Miss Jeannie could 
get a gude greet too!’ 


Anxiously, Irving asked himself whether the panacea 
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offered by Carlyle would help the girl 2 Would it mend 
matters to introduce her to such writers as von Schiller and 
von Goethe or any other noble of German literature ? 
Assuredly he would be glad to see Jane surrounded by a 
more sober set of literary companions than Rousseau and 
Byron, but he had an inward belief that there was some- 
thing poisonous to both virtue and conduct in the German 
school of thought; the Teuton seemed to recognise two 
standards of conduct, one for the man of genius and the 
other for the common herd. Irving knit his brow in sore 
perplexity. He was no German scholar, so distrusted his 
own judgment, but intuition told him that Jane Welsh was 
dipping into dangerous waters. Was her soul safe: He 
feared that she was putting religion away from her. If 
only she would study her Bible with the same intensity 
she gave to secular literature he felt that a gust of new 
nature would flow in upon her spirit. If not, and she 
drifted on much longer without solid mental food, she 
might escape altogether from the region of honest, home- 
bred men. 


In the Haddington drawing-room Mrs. Welsh swept up 
the hearth. ‘Good Heavens, Jane! How that man has 
scratched my brass fender.’ 

‘He should be provided with carpet slippers and a pair 
of handcuffs before being admitted to a drawing-room,’ 
admitted Jane, sharing her mother’s dismay as she looked 
at the damage. ‘ Only his tongue is fit for liberty. And 
why !’ she added, gathering up the china, ‘why must he 
make a pudding in his teacup ?’ 

But Mrs. Welsh’s lamentations continued till Jane lost 
patience and retreated to her own room with the avowed 
intention of writing letters. Instead she dreamed, remem- 
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bering a sonnet addressed ‘to a lock of my lady’s hair,’ 
which had reached her from Edward Irving a year or two 
previously : 

Though raven lock! On which mine eyes do rest 

Unwearied. Thou dear emblem of my Jane 

Whose hand did crop thee from her head, fit test 

Of her affection to remain... 

Would she have married the writer if he could have freed 
himself from the ill-considered engagement in which he 
had become entangled at Kirkcaldy 2 Gazing at her own 
reflection in the mirror, the girl told herself that she did 
not know. Her wits were quicker than his, her tongue 
and intellect sharper. Could he have satisfied her? And 
yet what other outlet was there before her save marriage ? 
How else could she escape from Haddington : What man 
in her circle could give her the life for which she longed ? 
Into her memory leapt certain stirring phrases from Irving’s 


letters. ‘When I am in your company my whole soul 
would rush to serve you... My tongue trembles to 
speak my heart’s fullness’... Had he forgotten: To- 


night, at least, neither look nor tone had betrayed other 
than friendship. 

‘Jane !’ said Mrs, Welsh, opening her daughter’s door. 
“If you are writing to Eliza Stodart you can tell her that 
the only difference in her marmalade recipe and mine is 
that I give double the quantity of sugar to fruit.’ 

‘Yes, mamma !’ 

But it was of La Nouvelle Héloise Jane wrote and not 
of marmalade. Had Eliza read that wonderful work: If 
not, she must forthwith. Tedious in detail it might be, 
and culpably indelicate too often, but surely for splendour 
of eloquence and ardour of passion it could have no match 
in the French language. 
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Jane’s heart beat as she opened the book to re-read various 
passages, constrained to admit that such irregularities as 
Julie’s could scarcely be countenanced in Haddington. But 
then no woman in Haddington could be called upon to 
fight against such temptations as those that beset that charm- 
ing heroine. Should any woman of her acquaintance meet 
a St. Preux, struggle as Julie struggled, endure as she endured, 
yield as she had yielded and repent as had Julie, Jane felt 
that she could love that woman better than the chastest, 
coldest prude between John 0’ Groats and Land’s End. 

‘Read, Eliza, and fear not that you will be ruined, un- 
done, or whatever adjective best suits that fallen state 
into which women, and angels, persist in stumbling at 
times !” 

Jane scribbled fast. ‘I never felt my mind more prepared 
to brave temptation of every sort than when I closed the 
second volume of this strange book,’ she wrote. ‘I verily 
believe that if the Devil himself had waited upon me in 
the guise of Lord Byron I would have desired Betty to show 
him out——’ 

‘Jane !’ said Mrs. Welsh, looking in again. ‘ Tell Eliza 
that her hens need pills.’ 

‘The Lord give me patience,’ muttered Jane impatiently 
as her mother left the room. How impossible to concen- 
trate amid such mundane interruptions ! 

‘Read the book, Eliza, and ask your heart, or rather 
your judgment, if Julie be vicious. But I warn you of one 
serious consequence of reading Héloise—that is if your soul- 
strings are tuned to the same key as mine !—You will 
never marry !—Alas——’ 

‘Jane!’ said Mrs. Welsh’s insistent voice. ‘Tell her 
there is plenty of fruit here, and sugar too. I'll make the 
marmalade for her !’ 
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‘Not one word more will I write for her, by God !’ 
Jane cried in silent passion as she jabbed her pen into the 
paper. ‘Oh, do go to bed, mamma !’ 


CHAPTER Ii. 
‘TWO ANNANDALE MEN IN FIFE.’ 


Edward Irving had first drifted into Carlyle’s orbit when, 
proud of some youthful success, the former had visited his 
old schoolmaster, Adam Hope, and found him swinging 
the ever-ready ‘ cat’ from his wrist while hammering Latin 
into the heads of a group of boys, one of whom was Thomas 
Carlyle. To the latter’s eyes seventeen-year-old Irving, in 
black coat and tight-fitting pantaloons, seemed an emblem 
of prosperity as he stood very straight on his feet talking, 
in a casual manner, of the merits of famous Edinburgh 
professors, and a wave of ambition assailed him. 

Time passed, and every now and then news reached Annan- 
dale of some fresh laurel won by * Edward Irving the tanner’s 
son who’s training to be a preacher.’ Sometimes Tom 
would look at Irving’s home and wonder what it felt like 
to live in so large a house ; it had three full front windows 
upstairs, and two on the street level. 

Then there came a day when it was decided that some- 
thing beyond Adam Hope’s teaching was necessary for 
James Carlyle’s eldest son, and once more his parents walked 
with him to the outskirts of Ecclefechan. Thomas had been 
seven years old when Margaret Carlyle had watched him 
start for Annan ; now he was nearly fourteen and his des- 
tination was Edinburgh, sixty miles distant. 

As escort on the long walk he had Tom Smail, a 
self-assured boy slightly older than himself, who had been 
up the previous term. Tom walked ahead of his com- 
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panion whistling boldly, but Thomas looked back through 
the greyness of the November morning to his mother with 
a shawl over her head, and felt like becoming ‘ greetin’ 
Tam’ once more. 

The boys spent three days on the journey. - At night, 
thanks to the kindliness of a decent man who was driving 
a load of potatoes to Edinburgh, the pair cowered down 
on his wares and slept with sacking as a coverlet. 

When Edinburgh was reached, Thomas Carlyle forgot 
his disdain for the older Tom’s poor Latin and indifferent 
scholarship, he showed himselfso unafraid of the immensity 
of the wonder city. Silently he followed in Smail’s wake 
while the latter bargained with landladies, ultimately secur- 
ing an economical lodging in Simon Square which the two 
agreed to share with a third boy. 

They would require little in the way of food, for, accord- 
ing to custom, oatmeal, potatoes and an occasional supply 
of salt butter with a few eggs as a luxury, would be delivered 
by carrier from their respective homes. 

The boys ate a hasty meal and set off to see the sights, 
Tom urging Thomas on through the amazing streets, now 
thrusting him into St. Giles, now pulling him through 
booths or down Wynds, and so to Parliament Square, 
where Smail audaciously pushed open the door of a vast 
hall dimly lit by candles, wherein more men than young 
Thomas had seen in the whole course of his life walked 
and talked, or clustered round a kind of throne on which 
sat wonderful, velvet-clad figures, before whom hovered 
other men, stately in wigs and gowns. Sixty years later 
Thomas Carlyle could recall his own awe at his first sight 
of functioning law. 


Very gradually the boy found his place in this new, 
VoL. 157.—No. 937. 2 
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bewildering life, and fought his way to the front in the 
group of would-be readers who daily besieged the Library 
to force books from the unwilling Highlander acting 
as librarian. He read voraciously. Shakespeare, Smollett, 
Robertson, Fielding, Locke, Don Quixote, The Arabian 
Nights, Waverley (in its year of publication) and Lord Chester- 
field’s Letters came early. on his list ; but he flung the last 
aside, shocked at the pitiful disposition of the author, yet, 
_ when he looked about the lecture halls and at his fellow- 
students, constrained to admit that some of his lordship’s 
directions as to the advisability of personal cleanliness might 
be displayed, printed in large type, and with advantage to 
humanity. 

Returning to Ecclefechan for one of the long vacations, 
Carlyle found that his father had decided to turn farmer. 

Jerry building has come to stay,’ he told hisson. ‘ There’s 
na future in the trade for an honest mason, lad. We'll try 
the land.’ 

Thomas Carlyle’s own immediate prospect was concern- 
ing him more than it did his family, the members of which 
refused to consider him as a drone in their midst, although 
he might lie under a hedge battling with a German grammar 
while they worked in the fields ; only the neighbours shook 
their heads and whispered that ‘Tam had always been sair 
afflicted with the big head.’ 

But almost coincident with the family move to the bare 
little farm of Mainhill came an opportunity at which Tom 
grasped. Annan Academy required a mathematical master 
and offered a salary of between sixty and seventy pounds 
per annum. Out of such an amount a man could save, 
said the young applicant, and with Thomas Murray, an 
Edinburgh student, set out to walk to Dumfries (where 
sat those in authority) and returned triumphant. The post 
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was secured, he could be self-supporting and more; six 
years hence he should have reached his goal—the Church ! 
There was rejoicing at Mainhill where, after the usual Bible 
reading that night, Margaret Carlyle’s voice led her family 


in the singing of one of her favourite psalms : 


‘T will always give thanks unto the Lord: his praise shall ever 
be in my mouth. 

My soul shall make her boast in the Lord: the humble shall 
hear thereof and be glad. 

O praise the Lord with me: and let us magnify his name 
together. 

I sought the Lord, and he heard me; yea, he delivered me 
out of all fear. 

They had an eye unto him, and were lightened; and their 
faces were not ashamed ! 

Lo, the poor crieth, and the Lord heareth him ; yea, and saveth 
him out of all his troubles. . . . 


Annan proved to be too near Ecclefechan. Thomas 
found himself not ‘Mr. Carlyle, mathematical master and 
divinity student,’ but ‘Tam—the mason’s son.’ Pride, shy- 
ness, lack of manners and his background, debarred him 
from what little society there was, and his erstwhile student 
friends, Murray, Robert Mitchell, James Johnstone and 
Waugh, were either still in Edinburgh, or tutoring, while 
they prepared themselves for the Church. Only on the 
periodic occasions when he returned to the city to deliver 
a discourse before the professors in Divinity Hall did the 
dour young Scot make social contact with men of like mind. 
Into one such gathering came Irving, on holiday from his 
school at Kirkcaldy, and the fact that Carlyle was from Annan 
caught his attention. How was this man and that: What 
progress was So-and-so making in his business: Was the 
baker’s new baby a boy or a girl? There seemed no end 
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to Irving’s desire for intimate details and the badgered, 
morose youth of nineteen grew hot and harassed. 

His reiterated phrase ‘I don’t know ’ amused Irving, who 
laughed good-humouredly at the other’s ignorance, which 
brought Carlyle to his feet in an outburst of wrath. 

‘Sir! By what right do you try my knowledge in this 
way ?” he cried passionately. ‘ Are you Grand Inquisitor 2 
By what authority do you question and cross-question 
people 2 I care not if the process of birth and graeciting 
should cease altogether in Annan——’ 

An hilarious group shouted him down and Carlyle banged 
the door behind him, going home to his solitary lodgings 
where he studied Newton’s Principia, determined to restore 
his self-respect by bringing it ‘all prostrate to his feet.’ 
But the cold night hours wore on, the Principia eluded him 
and Irving’s boisterous laugh haunted his memory. He 
hoped he would never meet his tormentor again. 

Then, in Kirkcaldy, a rival school to that managed by 
Irving was opened and the offer of a mastership came to 
Carlyle. Before he could take up the new post Adam 
Hope’s wife died, and on going to condole with the old 
man Carlyle found Irving sitting with him, an Irving who 
showed himself possessed of such a power of sympathy and 
gift of words that Carlyle could only watch him marvelling. 
After the brief service he took the other’s outstretched hand 
willingly. 

* You are coming to Kirkcaldy, I hear,’ said Irving. ‘Iam 
there 2 My house is yours—two Annandale men must not 
be strangers in Fife.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FIRST STEPS IN LOVE AND LITERATURE. 


The foundations of an enduring friendship were laid 
when Thomas Carlyle and Edward Irving found them- 
selves together in Kirkcaldy. They walked together on the 
sandy beach of the ‘lang toun’ talking as only youth can 
talk ; they watched the looms and whale fisheries and 
explored the little Fifeshire sea villages with their poor little 
havens, salt-pans and weather-beaten bits of breakwater. 

Sometimes, Carlyle sat under his friend, listening to crude 
sermons delivered to a congregation that grew scantier every 
week, laughing inwardly at the thought of the hides that 
were being pierced as Irving’s grand voice thundered forth 
rash denunciations ; sometimes, the two struggled miles 
through wind and rain to be present at the induction of 
a new minister in a distant town. Very gradually there 
was born in Thomas Carlyle a knowledge of his own un- 
suitability for the pulpit; he fought his own conscience, 
feeling it was only respectable to keep up a fixed prospect 
in life, and went with Irving to the Trossachs and Greenock, 
where they saw queer stumpy boats called steamers making 
regular passages to Glasgow. 

The two walked barefooted, carrying their boots and 
socks on their sticks and the remainder of their luggage in 
bulging pockets ; they lodged with shepherds in solid grey- 
stone cottages or slept on the moors, living on eggs, milk, 
porridge and oatcake, and they talked of the Ettrick poet 
Hogg ; one Walter Scott who was fast becoming a celebrity ; 
and Robert Burns whose grave Carlyle had discovered in 
Dumfries churchyard. So they came by the Gray Mare’s 
Tail into Moffatdale, and finally to the frugal little farm of 
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Mainhill, two miles out of Ecclefechan, where Thomas’s 
younger brothers and sisters looked shyly at tall Irving, but 
Margaret Carlyle offered her son’s friend a gentle welcome, 
and James argued with him on theology and the doctrine 
of resurrection. 

‘I’m thinking a poor stinking clog of a body like Robert 
Scott the weaver’s would be a poor kind of thing to inhabit 
a heavenly mansion,’ he insisted dogmatically. 

Thomas took no part in the discussion. Irving had opened 
his library to him as well as his heart, offering him will and 
waygate upon its contents, and now French classics awaited 
him, and Gibbon all ready to be devoured at the rate of 
a volume a day. It was well that he had something to 
engross him, for, in addition to his uncertainty in regard 
to the future, Thomas Carlyle was suffering the pangs of 
a first love-affair. Irving had introduced him not only to 
his fiancée, Isabelle Martin, daughter of the manse whereat 
he lodged, but to an erstwhile pupil, Margaret Gordon, an 
alien in Kirkcaldy like themselves, and to her he had lost 

his heart. 


Perhaps it was the realisation that no mere schoolmaster 
in a small Fifeshire town could hope to win a Margaret 
Gordon that presently stirred Thomas Carlyle to fresh 
discontent. 

Battling with recalcitrant pupils, month after month, he 
came to the desperate conclusion that, while he could never 
be a minister, he would rather die in a ditch than continue 
to live by teaching, and when Irving, in a state of similar 
dissatisfaction, made a funeral pyre of his own sermons and 
departed suddenly for Edinburgh, Carlyle determined to 
follow his friend. He had saved nearly ninety pounds. 
Surely such a sum, augmented by private teaching, should 
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suffice until he could launch himself in some new profession 
that would enable him to marry ? 

Scottish caution lodged the adventurer as thriftily as had 
done Smail in the old days, and once again the carrier 
brought Carlyle welcome parcels from home. Now, hand- 
knit stockings ; now, half a cheese and a query as to how his 
butter was lasting out. With the gifts came letters. James 
Carlyle wrote of cattle and crops and of the labourers’ 
difficulties with work scant and living high ; Sandy slipped 
his letter in among some oatcakes, telling of his mother’s 
pride in a new bonnet sent by Thomas, ‘although our 
father thinks it too gaudy,’ and to offer a suggestion. Why 
should not the brilliant elder brother try Law: ‘You 
may think you have not enough money, but with what 
assistance we could give you, and your own industry, I 
think there is no fear.’ 

Twelve-year-old Mary wrote ‘between waiting on the 
cattle’ ; but most precious of all were the laboriously written 
letters from the mother whose unaccustomed fingers had 
at length mastered the pen : 

‘My dear Son,’ read Thomas Carlyle, sitting with his 
spare coat wrapped round his knees for warmth, ‘I take 
this opportunity of writing a few words, as you will get 
it free by the carrier... Oh, Tom, mind the golden 
season of youth and remember your creator. Seek God 
while he may be found. Call upon him when he is near. 

Have you got through the Bible yet: If so, read 
it again. I hope you will not weary and may the Lord 
open your understanding . .. We send you a small piece 
of ham and a minding of butter, as I am sure yours is done 
before now... Good night, Tom, for it is a stormy 
night and I must to the byre to milk... Now, Tom, 
be sure and tell me about your chapters.’ 
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Thomas had to admit that he had neglected his Bible, 
but to satisfy his mother he began re-reading his favourite 
Job, although mundane cares were troubling him. Living 
seemed unduly high in Edinburgh, his week’s bill totalled 
fifteen shillings and twopence, despite the fact that the meals 
sent in by the slatternly landlady were paltry and ill- 
cooked. 

He considered Sandy’s suggestion of the Law doubtfully. 
Would it not cost many hundreds to become an advocate ? 
Meanwhile, what could he do about his washing: His 
stout, home-made shirts were becoming sadly discoloured. 

* Arise and settle the problem of thy life!’ The words 
rang through his mind as clearly as if they had been spoken, 
and Thomas Carlyle plunged into deep waters. Doubt, 
Fear, Unbelief, Mockery and Scorn assailed him as he 
walked up and down hour after hour, seeing himself 
a failure, rejected of men. What use was he in the 
world 2 he asked himself bitterly. Who was there who 
had faith in him other than his own family: Even his 
wooing of Margaret Gordon had not prospered. He still 
writhed at the thought of a recent visit when a dragon-like 
aunt had confronted him with the news that her niece was 
being sent to England. 

Ill and miserable, Carlyle watched the grey dawn above 
the greyer city and a passionate desire for Annandale assailed 
him. He would remain no longer in these verminous 
lodgings in bustling, reeking Edinburgh, but take his books 
with him to Mainhill. His mother should awaken him at 
dawn, he would delve in the fields and win back the health 
that was fast leaving him; he would study in the peace 
of the country and fit himself to make the doors of human 
society fly open before him yet, though now his petards 
would not burst. 
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But there was no peace to be found at Mainhill. In the 
very slouch of his father’s shoulders as he followed the 
plough, Carlyle saw something of the older man’s des- 
pondency over the silent withdrawal of his son from the 
high profession to which he had been dedicated ; and when 
he shut himself and his books into the little room beyond 
the kitchen he was disturbed by the noise of farm work, 
the jangling of milk pails or the screech of a captured hen 
about to have its neck wrung. 

‘If you cannot find a silent method of killing those 
chickens, I’ll eat no more of them,’ he once swore, and 
Margaret Carlyle lifted up her hands in despair. 

‘Tam, Tam, ye are gey ill t’deal wi’,’ she lamented, and 
Thomas retreated in shame, aware that the birds were being 
slaughtered for his sake. 

‘Tam—a letter for you,’ cried Mary, coming breathlessly 
up the farm track with a missive in her hand. 

He snatched it eagerly, seeing that it was from Margaret 
Gordon, and retreated into the noisy little room which 
family sacrifice had set aside for his use. 

Margaret wrote guardedly. She hoped that Mr. Car- 
lyle’s health was restored now that he had left Edinburgh, 
and that he would not overwork himself. She wished him 
to know, too, that she prized his friendship and held a 
high opinion of his talents. ‘May Fortune be propitious 
to you in every part of your voyage through life,’ concluded 
the girl primly. 

It was the nearest approach to a love-letter that Carlyle 
had received. Reading it, he read into the lines that which 
was not there and sent so passionate a reply that Margaret 
answered in alarm. No, indeed no! She could not meet 
him. Neither would she write to him in the vein he 
wished—it was ungenerous to urge her to act against her 
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sense of duty. This must be their last communication and 
in her anxiety for his future welfare Margaret ventured to 
counsel. 

“Cultivate the milder dispositions of your heart, Mr. 
Carlyle. Subdue the more extravagant visions of your 
brain and in time your ability will be recognised. Genius 
will render you great,’ she told him, growing bolder, ‘ may 
Virtue render you beloved. Remove the awful distance 
between you and ordinary men by kind and gentle manners, 
and deal mildly with their inferiority. Why conceal the 
real goodness that flows in your heart? ... Adieu again, 
and when you think of me let it be as a kind sister to whom 
your happiness will always yield delight and your griefs 
sorrow.’ 

Warily, Margaret gave no address and a postscript in- 
formed her lover that ‘in a few minutes’ she would be 
leaving Scotland ‘ for ever.’ 

He had lost her. 


Sleepless and dyspeptic Carlyle ranged the country-side 
doing battle with himself till Irving arrived unexpectedly, 
bringing grand news. Since the holocaust of his sermons 
he had been nreaching in a new vein and at last men were 
listening to his message. Now, he had been invited to 
Glasgow as the great Dr. Chalmers’ assistant. Carlyle 
listened to his friend’s eager planning and walked with him 


some eight miles on his journey. They separated on the J 


top of a hill which commanded the whole of Upper Annan- 
dale and the grand mass of Moffat. White clouds flecked 
the clear winter blue sky, casting shadows on the wide 
landscape to be chased away by the wind. ‘It’s like life,’ 
thought Carlyle as he tramped back alone, but with courage 
renewed. He would make another struggle to find a foot- 
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hold in Edinburgh and, if this failed, would emigrate to 
America, though that seemed an awful destiny. 

The Wheel turned. Thomas Carlyle, now grimly attend- 
ing law lectures, having cut his living expenses to a minimum, 
secured two hours’ teaching a day with remuneration at four 
pounds a month, and a Dr. Brewster let him undertake a 
piece of translation ; his literary career had begun. In hope- 
ful mood the young Scot wrote a descriptive article on a 
walk in the Yarrow country, which vanished for ever into 
an unappreciative editorial maw, then boldly carried a 
scholarly criticism of a noted French book to Jeffrey of the 
Edinburgh Review. Once again he was ignored. In the 
watches of the night he composed sarcastic letters, but by 
day he gave his mind to the Law. 

Suddenly a miracle occurred. Dr. Brewster required a 
biographer for his Encyclopedia, which had now reached the 
letter ‘ M,’ and bethought himself of the gaunt young man 
from Annandale who might surely be secured on frugal 
terms. Would Carlyle care to write up Montesquieu? He 
would and did. Then came Lady Mary Montague, to be 
followed by Sir John Moore, and gradual progress through 
the ‘N’s. It was well, for Carlyle had come to the con- 
clusion that the Law was a shapeless mass of absurdity and 
chicane and that he was as unsuitable for the legal profession 
as he had been for the ministry and schoolmastering. 

Irving listened thoughtfully to his friend’s tirade. Carlyle 
was no winning, accommodating man, rather was he ori- 
ginal, commanding and self-willed. How, in Heaven’s 
name, could the morose, dyspeptic individual be brought 
into the public eye ? 

‘Give vent to your notions, he urged. ‘Give them 
tongue—upon every subject give them tongue.’ 

‘But how ?’ asked Carlyle. 
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‘Without social backing there is but one avenue—the 
press,’ answered Irving shrewdly. 

Conscious of his previous failures Carlyle shook his head, 
but Irving was insistent. ‘Try the Edinburgh Review and 
Blackwood’s,’ he reiterated. ‘Do not steal away saying “ the 
one I am not fit for—the other I am not willing for.” You 
are qualified to give an opinion on any work of mathe- 
matics, physics, general literature, history and politics, 
though not perhaps on law! As for Blackwood’s, the maga- 
zine presents bad company, I fear, but it offers a field for | 
fugitive writing and good introductions. This last advice 
is given rather against my conscience,’ added Irving, sud- 
denly conscious of his cloth, ‘ but if I were not satisfied 
that you would use your pen as conscience directs, I would 
never ask you to use it for a livelihood.’ 

‘Brewster's Encyclopedia——’ began Carlyle, but Irving 
interrupted him. 

* Writers in encyclopedias do not get out from the crowd ; 
writers in the Review are noted.’ His enthusiasm grew as 
he talked. Carlyle must be practical in his choice of sub- 
ject and influence should be sought. ‘Take the matter to 
thought,’ he urged. 

The advice was repeated whenever the friends met, now 
in Edinburgh and now in Glasgow. The Glasgow visits 
were milestones in Carlyle’s life. He travelled on the 
Bo'ness steamer and then by canal and coach to Irving's 
spacious ground-floor room in Kent Street, so different 
from his own abode. Loneliness was forgotten as he walked 
with his friend in and out of the weavers’ shops, and watched 
him comfort some fretful child or eat a potato picked from 
a family pot. 

Once he witnessed a passage at arms between Irving and 
a black-visaged, infidel cobbler and saw the fierce little man 
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succumb to Irving’s charm, reinforced by Irving’s know- 
ledge. 

‘What dy’e ken aboot leather 2’ he had asked, snatching 
a piece of his property from Irving’s hand. 

The tanner’s son had not forgotten his father’s trade and 
knew a great deal. 

“You're a sensible fellow,’ the other grudgingly admitted 
at length. ‘ Ye ken aboot leather . . . Maybe we'll coom 
and hear ye on the Sabbath.’ 

Once only did they meet with a bitter retort to Irving’s 
invariable salutation of ‘Peace be with you.’ 

‘ Aye, sir,’ spoke up an angry little man with swollen 
veins throbbing in his brow. ‘ Aye, if ther’s a-plenty wi’ 
t’peace !” 


After such a morning Irving would guide his friend to 
the homes of parishioners at the other end of the social 
scale, and Carlyle, who had known little of any other life 
than that lived in a cottage or cheap lodgings, was amazed 
at the luxury of their homes and the gay ease with which 
Irving would encounter prosperous merchants, complacent 
mothers and laughing daughters. 

But better even than the Glasgow visits were the long 
homeward walks. Once the pair set out from Paisley in 
an April dawn accompanied by a friend with a horse and 
accomplished the first fifteen miles on the ride-and-tie prin- 
ciple. Then, after a wayside meal, Irving and Carlyle con- 
tinued to Drumclog Moss, where they rested among the 
peat-hags, awed by the silence of the world around them. 

Far, far away to the westward over the brown horizon 
there towered up a high, irregular pyramid. ‘ Ailsa Craig,’ 
hazarded Carlyle, breaking the long, intimate silence as the 
declining sun touched the rock to a new whiteness. Un- 
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willingly, the two rose and sauntered on into the Glasgow- 
Muirkirk highway, knowing that the glorious day was over, 
yet loath to separate. Pausing again, they leant against a 
stone dyke watching the sun set, and suddenly with amazing 
gentleness Irving asked a question that had been long in 
his mind. Thomas Carlyle answered briefly and Irving 
knew that his fear was justified ; in religion his friend was 
separated from him by an unbridgeable chasm. They 
parted with a silent handshake—Irving to walk till mid- 
night, back to Glasgow, Carlyle to seek a few hours’ rest 
at the Muirkirk Inn. At daybreak he left the town asleep 
in its pillar of furnace smoke and strode on over the moors 
through Nithsdale and Dumfries—fifty-four miles to the 
home where his mother watched for him. 

When next Irving came for what he called ‘a sunny 
islet’ in his year, and Carlyle walked to meet him in the 
woods of Mount Annan, he found that his confession had 
not broken the long friendship. Irving had accepted his 
apostasy and was content to talk of the future. ‘Some 
day, he prophesied, ‘we two will shake hands across 
the burn in Ecclefechan, you as first in Literature, I in 
Divinity, and the world will say—‘ Both those men are 
from Annandale—Ahem ! Where is Annandale :”’ 

Carlyle was writing in earnest. With a heart still aching 
for Margaret Gordon, he began a novel in which the hero, 
Wotton Reinfred, should suffer as he himself had suffered : 

‘,.. He pressed for an explanation with increasing 
apprehension, wrote Carlyle, ‘but none was to be had 
save only broken hints . . . that he must cease to visit her. 
In vain the thunderstruck Wotton demanded, “ Why? 
wHy?” ... Only by the thrills of anguish that quivered 
over her face could a calmer man have divined that she 
was suffering. Wotton’s pride was stung; he rose and 
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held out his hand. “‘ Farewell, then, Madam,” he said in 
a low, steady voice... She put her hand in his; she 
looked in his face, tears started in her eyes. . .’ 


He wrote, read and wandered over the fields, now with 
his father, now with Alick and John in the gloaming time 
when their work was done and their sisters were at the 
milking, all but six-year-old Jean—‘ Craw’ as Thomas 
Carlyle teasingly called her, because she alone of all the 
family was dark—who, her duck and poultry charges safely 
housed, would stumble over the furrows after her long- 
legged brothers, listening to the talk she could not understand. 

Jean had a fine capacity for listening and would sit at 
table, chin in hand, her big eyes straying from one to 
another, when, with deliberate persistence, the mother 
would lead the talk to theology ; night after night her eldest 
son gently evaded her. 

The end of the summer found Thomas Carlyle back in 
Edinburgh. Dr. Brewster received him kindly, gave him 
fifteen guineas for contributions to date, and promised that 
he should have more work when Legendre’s Elements of 
Geometry came to hand for translation, the remuneration 
for this would be fifty pounds. 

In happy mood Carlyle hastened off to buy a pair of 
silver-rimmed spectacles for his father, reflecting that he 
could now help Alick with the stock and contribute towards 
John’s schooling. Of his mother’s needs he was less certain. 
Could she be wanting another bonnet or should he send 
her a sovereign? He laughed to himself as he imagined 
her protest, and how she would cry out that he had too few 
of such coins for himself. That might be so for the moment, 
but, by and by, he would have plenty, and his mother must 
want for nothing. 
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The optimistic mood did not last long. Verminous 
lodgings, ill-cooked fare and an orgy of reading did their 
work, and soon poor Tom was crying out that if the Devil 
had his stomach to chew with he could not wish him worse. 

Alarmed at his friend’s depression Irving summoned him 
to Glasgow, and then, since this failed to cure, carried him 
to Haddington, where Jane Welsh danced into Carlyle’s 
life and complicated the characters he was trying to draw 
in Wotton Reinfred. 


Lying back on the bed in the room he shared with Carlyle 
at the George Inn, Irving meditated on their friendship. 

It was a nice subject for analysis ; the two had little in 
common either in character or general turn of thought, but 
they held pleasant communion. Carlyle lacked definite 
religious principles ; Irving knew himself to be deficient in 
literary taste. Was the subconscious lack in each supplied 
by the other : 

Without influence, position, fortune, yet ambitious, each 
had hung his hopes high, and though they had chosen 
different paths the path of each was, next to his own, that 
which the other most admired. 

Suddenly his thoughts swung to Jane. He thought of 
her dark eyes and darker hair—hair to which he had once 
written a sonnet. Turning restlessly, he tried to force his 
mind into another channel, for of Jane he must not dream. 
He and she alike had decreed forgetfulness and he was in 
honour bound to one who held him tied. Isabelle! He 
must think of Isabelle—not Jane. 

Carlyle kicked off his boots. How Elysian had been 
those fleeting hours in the fire-lit Haddington drawing- 
room! Perhaps he might read German with this new-found 
friend on the morrow ? Jane should prove an ardent pupil. 
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THE MIND OF A ST. PREUX. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MIND OF A ST. PREUX. 


Young Mr. Thomas Carlyle, tall, blond, earnest-eyed but 
shaggy-haired, sometimes embarrassingly shy and at other 
moments dogmatically self-assertive, had not made as favour- 
able an impression upon Jane Welsh as she had on him, and 
when his carefully chosen packet of books arrived from 
Edinburgh she was in no mood to appreciate the stout 
volume of Milton, or even De |’Allemagne, although the 
accompanying letter offered a pretty compliment. 

The lender hoped that Miss Welsh would like Madame 
de Staél, even though that celebrated writer lacked the 
sprightliness, ‘ the bland and sparkling wit,’ which so grace- 
fully adorned a certain young lady he had been privileged 
to meet recently. 

‘Who would have guessed that that uncouth individual 
had so pretty a gift of expression !’ laughed Jane, tossing 
the letter aside. 

She was accustomed to compliments and the admiration 
of young men ; the trouble was that none she knew could 
satisfy her requirements, for Jane too was ambitious. 

‘James Baird, James Aitken, George Craig, George Rennie, 
Robert McTurk and Robbie Angus,’ she numbered them on 
her fingers and vowed that each was more commonplace 
than the last. Dr. Fyffe was not much better, though he 
could beat her at chess. ‘Oh, I verily believe that Had- 
dington is the dimmest, deadest spot in the Creator’s universe,’ 
raged Jane; ‘everything is the same, everything is stupid ! 
“The thing that hath been is that also which shall be”. . . 
I want to get out—I can’t get out—I will get out, by the 
wife of Job I will... Buthow: I’m growing old... 
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If I reach twenty in vain I’ll live and die a virgin,’ she told her 
nodding reflection in the mirror with all seriousness. Yet 
marriage with a commonplace man would be intolerable, 
Still, it would be terrible to become one of the band of ageing 
spinsters at whom she had often mocked. What atonement 
could she make to appease Fate: Should she write a novel 
endowing her heroine with beauty and wit, showing her 
as the Empress of a thousand male hearts, yet leaving her 
to die alone in an elegant garret ? 

‘Forsooth ! A melancholy plot !’ flashed Jane, and chin 
in hand subjected herself to keen scrutiny. Assets? Large 
eyes, a provoking nose and well-shaped mouth. Quick 
wits, a gift for swift incisive speech and a reputation for 
intelligence beyond the average. Jane paused; were these 
last assets? Had she not been warned again and again that 
‘gentlemen dislike clever and learned young ladies’ : 

* Everything thrusts me back on matrimony !’ quivered 
Jane with a sudden sob. ‘Oh, papa, papa, why did you 
leave me? I need you every hour of the day.’ 

She checked her outburst, remembering a memorable 
drive with her father eighteen months ago, when, letting 
her see his pride in her, Dr. Welsh had begged his young 
daughter to fulfil his high expectations and prove herself 
wise as well as good; let her beware of making rash, 
irretrievable mistakes. 

The gravely spoken words were Jane’s last memory of 
her father ; three days later Dr. Welsh was dead. 


A ring at the bell. Jane peeped from a window in time 
to catch a glimpse of George Rennie’s sleek head. Her 
mood changed ; she smiled to herself as she smoothed het 
curls. It would do that self-confident young man good 
to be kept waiting! Poor George, stodgy, worthy, but 
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not exhilarating ! And yet Friday after Friday that minx 
Jane Baillie Welsh invariably put on fresh frills for his 
charming. Strange that Betty had not come to call 
her ! 


‘No need to tell Miss Jane!’ Mrs. Welsh whispered the 
words to her maid behind the visitor’s back and set herself 
to endure a bad quarter of an hour. 

Why had she lacked courage to tell her daughter an item 
of news learnt a week before? Above all, why had George 
Rennie called : 

Then, as she made difficult conversation, Mrs. Welsh 
heard Jane’s clear provocative voice : 

“Only Mr. George Rennie, did you say :—certainly I 
shall go down.’ She entered in a dangerous mood, casting 
a glance of puzzled enquiry at her mother. 

George Rennie bowed and placed a chair with careful 
ceremony. Jane swept him a curtsey. 

The courage of her ancestors rose in Grace Welsh’s breast. 
Gallant Sir William Wallace would never have quailed 
before a daughter and that daughter’s faithless lover ; the 
truth must be told, and swiftly. 

‘Jane, my love. Mr. Rennie has called—called to say 
“good-bye.” He is going to Italy.’ 

“To—Italy !’ Jane’s dark eyes widened, and George 
Rennie bowed again. 

“When 2” asked Jane, aware that her heart was beating 
uncomfortably. 

‘Almost immediately, Miss Welsh.’ 

‘I hope that this liberty, allowed by your indulgent 
father, will not lead to ruin,’ interposed Mrs. Welsh, but 
neither of the young people heard her. 

‘Why ?’ asked Jane, aware of her own crudity. 
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‘T hope to improve myself in the art of sculpture,’ answered 
the visitor. 

‘Do you really intend to prosecute this stucco business 
as a profession?’ cried Jane in amazement. 

‘Chantry says I have talent,’ said the goaded young man. 

‘Oh, who is unwilling to believe himself a genius !’ 
cried Jane with a trill of laughter. 

George Rennie drew himself up and shot an indignant 
glance at his tormentor, looking so extraordinarily hand- 
some in his wrath that Jane felt a sudden desire to weep. 
Winking back her tears, she wished that she could hate 
him. Had he dared to flirt with her all these past months ? 
Had she imagined that by holding up a finger she could 
have had him prostrate at her feet? Italy! He was going 
to Italy! ‘May the Devil take him there,’ thought Jane 
fiercely. 

Eager to escape, George Rennie took decorous leave of 
Mrs. Welsh and looked uncertainly at Jane. She held out 
a languid hand. 

* Good-bye——’ 

* Farewell!’ She mocked him as she curtsied low, shaking 
back her ringlets. Good God !—It was the end—he was 
leaving her—he had gone !_ She looked round the drawing- 
room empty of the familiar presence. Strange to think 
that in the future the only objects they would behold in 
common would be the sun and the moon ! 

‘Jane! Jane!’ wept Mrs. Welsh. ‘What have you 
done? What have you said: I have warned you many 
times that gentlemen do not like young ladies to be clever. 
What have you been saying, Jane?’ 

Heedless of her mother, Jane dashed out of the room. 
His letters—she would not keep one of them. She was 
done with the wretch for ever. They should be returned 
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to him on the eve of his sailing so that it would be impos- 
sible for him to retaliate. The effrontery of him! How 
could he leave her so callously, with never a regretful back- 
ward glance? She stormed, as her trembling fingers tied up 
the letters she had laughed at but treasured. And yet, lying 
awake a few nights later, Jane listened to the roaring gale 
and shuddered, feeling that the elements were leagued 
against her. Should this quondam lover of hers be drowned 
she could imagine herself breaking her heart for him, for- 
getful of his faithlessness. 

‘ O God, bring him back to Scotland safely !’ she prayed, 
then laughed aloud at her own variability and so awakened 
the indignant mother who was her bedfellow. 

‘Go to sleep, Jane,’ commanded Mrs. Welsh with maternal 
authority. ‘I want you to look your best to-morrow when 
your cousin comes, and don’t forget there is packing to do. 
All those books sent by that uncouth Mr. Carlyle must be 
returned, I'll not have them lying about the house any 
longer.’ 

‘T'll see to them, I promise,’ said Jane sleepily, and when 
reminded of her duty in the morning went blithely to 
scribble a note. How was the man’s name spelt? For the 
life of her she could not remember. 

‘To Mr. Carlisle with Miss Welsh’s compliments and 
very best thanks,’ wrote Jane, and scrutinised her handi- 
work doubtfully. But the carrier called and the packet 
went. 

In reply came a letter which stirred afresh the interest 
that had been aroused by Edward Irving’s description of 
his friend. 

Carlyle wrote of his feeling of excitement at the arrival 
of the parcel, of his search for the note he felt sure had 
accompanied the books, and of his disappointment on dis- 
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covering the ‘compliments to “ Mr. Carlisle,” a gentleman 
in whom small sagacity was required to detect my own 
representative.’ He had had a hundred thousand things to 
tell her, but the ‘ compliments’ had put his ideas to flight. 

This was a style of correspondence after Jane’s own heart. 
Forgetting her hurt vanity and George Rennie’s still un- 
accountable departure from her circle, she opened one of 
the new books Carlyle had sent and plunged into the study 
of German. 

Her cousin’s visit seemed a boresome interlude. In 
Thomas Carlyle she had found a man to praise her industry, 
as had Edward Irving and her father. What waste of 
precious time it seemed to be called from her books to 
sing ‘Home Sweet Home’ to her mother’s guests, each 
one duller than the last. 

The correspondence flourished (despite expense) and Car- 
lyle grew bolder. He must see Jane again. Might he come 
to Haddington? Would she write at the first possible 
moment saying ‘La Reine le veut’: But oh, why did 
she still address him as ‘ Mr. Carlisle’ ? 

Jane was interested. This new friend of hers seemed 
more like her hero St. Preux than any other man of her 
acquaintance. He had undoubted talent, a vast and culti- 
vated mind, vivid imagination, independence of soul and 
high principle. But no, he must not come to Haddington. 
Far, far better that their next meeting should take place in 
Edinburgh, where she would be free from maternal sur- 
veillance. She would stay with her old school friend Bessy 
Stoddart, now conveniently keeping house for an uncle, 
and read German with Carlyle all day long ! 

Jane had her way, and on a hot August day Bessy and 
the fat, contented bookseller uncle gave her good welcome. 
Thomas Carlyle was summoned and came eagerly to read 
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or walk with the girl as she willed ; she changed her mood 
a dozen times a day, bewildering him with her infinite 
variety, and startling him by the passion of her desires. 
Now, she wanted knowledge and the life of a student, now, 
travel and excitement—now mere gewgaws. 

‘How many things are here that I cannot get !’ sighed 
Jane, surveying the shop windows in Princes Street. 

‘How many things are here which I do not want!’ 
replied Thomas Carlyle sturdily. 

Edward Irving broke in upon the idyll and took alarm 
as he watched his incalculable friends, sure that Jane Welsh 
was venturing into deep waters, but Carlyle laughed him 
to scorn. 

‘Take no fear,’ he insisted. ‘ She is the most fit to read 
German of any creature I ever met. What can harm her ? 
Schiller has all the innocence and purity of a child with 
the high talents and strong volitions of a man, a rare union 
indeed.” What troubled Carlyle was that Jane seemed un- 
willing to promise as active a correspondence as he wished. 

The girl foresaw difficulties. Mrs. Welsh had shown 
herself restive over the interchange of letters that had already 
taken place, for, to her mind, Thomas Carlyle was no 
eligible suitor ; and there were days when the mother was 
always at her daughter’s elbow. 

‘There can be no harm,’ urged Carlyle. 

“Not in our letters,’ admitted Jane, ‘but there is harm 
in deceit and disobedience. You do not know my mother, 
Mr. Carlyle.’ 

‘T have a kind of claim to converse with you,’ he insisted. 
‘You are entering upon the path of literature which I have 
found to be as full of dangers as of beauty. Let me offer 
you the result of my experience.’ 

‘Here, Iam your pupil,’ said Jane sweetly. ‘In Hadding- 
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ton I am Miss Welsh and my mother’s daughter. Besides,’ 
she added, in sudden truthfulness, ‘to deceive her before 
her very face would require more audacity than I possess. 
Stil——’ She broke off hesitatingly. 

“Yes 2’ 

‘I have heard you scoff at Fame, Mr. Carlyle. It may 
be an empty thing, but ambition is not the crime of a low 
soul. Oh, if you wish me to admire—to love you—— 
Admiration and love is with me the same feeling,’ she added 
in hasty explanation—‘ use your precious time and the power 
that God has given you. Then you may exact as your due, 
favours you, as yet, have no claim to ask. When you have 
written four-and-twenty pages of your book send them to 
me accompanied by such a letter as my mother may read 
without anger. Then, Mr. Carlyle !’ 

It was the greatest concession he could win and he left 
her unwillingly. 

Smiling over her work Jane Welsh sighed. Thomas 
Carlyle might have the mind of a St. Preux, but alack for 
his want of elegance. Rousseau had spoken truly when 
he said that lack of elegance was a defect that no woman 
could overlook. Perhaps, after all, she must look about 
for a nice little garret, with a fine view unobscured by town 
smoke, and therein settle down to immortalise that race 
of old maids to whom Fate seemed to decree that she should 
belong. 


But when Jane returned home after oft-repeated sum- 
mons, Fate offered her an unexpected opportunity. A queer 
little odd-shaped man called to bespeak her interest in the 
launching of a local magazine, and the girl smiled condes- 
cendingly upon him, only half-convinced that he had come 
on business. It seemed so much more probable that he 
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had fallen in love with the beautiful Miss Welsh by hearsay 
and had chosen this method of introducing himself into her 
presence. 

But the little man held to his subject. He saw no reason 
why a magazine should not be produced in Haddington, 
its success merely depended upon finding suitable writers. 

“And people to read it,’ suggested Jane. 

The would-be editor remained undaunted, but Jane 
refused to be enrolled. She would have nothing to do 
with such a venture until the success of a first number 
proved that it would not go to the Devil. 

Miss Welsh bowed her puzzled visitor out with the 
withering advice that he, and the contributors he had col- 
lected, should distribute their genius among established 
magazines, where, if their efforts could not be admired, 
they might have the good fortune to pass unobserved. 

Never again did an editor offer Jane the freedom of his 


pages. 


(To be continued.) 














OVER THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. 
BY ALEXANDER HENDERSON. 


WuEN I was a small boy, at the beginning of the War, my 
nest of coloured cardboard bricks, representing the countries 
of Europe, began with Great Britain as the largest, which 
therefore was always the base of the tower one built, and 
finished with Montenegro, the smallest. 

When I looked at the map, I saw that there too Mon- 
tenegro was certainly the smallest country—just a tiny dab 
of purple away below Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

I think it must have been the memory of that fascinating, 
minute dab of colour that made me want to see this Mon- 
tenegro, this mountain fastness, now absorbed into one of 
the War’s creations, the Kingdom of Jugoslavia. 

The approach by sea, through the Bay of Kotor on the 
Adriatic, is the only practicable way of getting into Mon- 
tenegro. There is no railway to Cetinje, the capital, and 
the overland route is long and laborious. But even when 
one has reached Kotor there is still much to be done. On 
the map it looks as though the port and the Montenegrin 
capital were only some six miles apart. If one were a crow, 
that is all the distance would be. Unfortunately a moun- 
tain gets in the way, the famous Mount Lovéen. To sur- 
mount this grandiose threshold to a small country involves 
a drive of probably twenty miles, mostly round hairpin- 
bends which the Montenegrin drivers negotiate by what they 
take to be nicely controlled skidding. 

To the passenger, as one bend follows another with a 
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monotonous regularity of risk, such driving appears neither 
nice nor controlled. Showers of stones and gravel, ground 
out by the wheels, shoot down into the valley. Each skid 
sounds more perilous than the last. The air gets colder and 
colder. Fluttering rags of mist, chill as ice, slap one in the 
face. Wretched-looking urchins proffer minuscule bunches 
of drooping wild flowers. A sentry, with fixed bayonet, 
gazes inquisitively after you, probably wondering whether 
you are likely to give him any trouble by falling over the 
edge of a precipice or getting mixed up with a bandit 
or two. 

I doubt whether there are any serious brigands in Mon- 
tenegro now, but as recently as ten years ago there were 
said to be 5,000 miscellaneous ruffians roaming about these 
desolate mountains. So desolate are they indeed, that I 
almost wished a few bandits would turn up, just to give the 
sentry and ourselves a little excitement in our monotonous 
lives. At last, at a height of about 6,000 feet, one reaches 
the crest. In June there was still plenty of snow along the 
road. 

Actually, despite the cold and the mountain mist, the drive 
up Mount Lovéen gave one a quite peculiar pleasure. The 
steep, sometimes perpendicular fall of the rock-face, the view 
of the distant sea far below, crinkled but flat, like blue crépe 
paper, the quick ascent into more rarefied air, the rush of 
wind past the motor-car—all combined to produce that 
particular griserie du matin, that light-headedness which one 
gets by going for a long walk early in the morning without 
first breaking one’s fast. In driving rapidly up mountain 
roads it is essential that one should submit oneself to the 
sensations of this special kind of movement—to the deep- 
throated roar of the engine in bottom gear as it doggedly 
growls up the steeper slopes ; the outward swinging of one’s 
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body, like a pendulum, as the car swirls round a corner ; 
the sense of grandeur, magnificence, might, as one surveys 
the minute, toiling mortals in the distant valley, or the in- 
significant cockle-shells floating in the bay ; the comrade- 
ship with the hawk or eagle that hovers in the air on a level 
with oneself, or above one’s head, but not far above it ; the 
sense of release from the slow, plodding roads of every day ; 
the privileged admittance to the stern, royal world of ice, 
snow, air, rock, sky and sun. 

The sum total of these sensations is a kind of intoxicated 
pride, careless and ecstatic, a state of mind which has been 
well expressed by the Dalmatian poet Vladimir Nazor in his 
Turris Eburnea, of which I translate the first stanza : 

Here where the eagles battle with the shouting storms, 
And glaciers glitter over darkling straits, 

High in the mountain wind with pride my spirit warms, 
In my keep of topaz towers and ebony gates. 

To feel precisely the true emotion one needs to have snow 
and, if possible, a glacier or two, so that one can know the 
icy wind as well as the sun, and contemplate the scales of 
ice, whity-grey, smoky and green, on the hard stone slopes 
of the mountains. There were, alas, no glaciers on Mount 
Lovéen, but those heaps of snow in the shadowed ruts and 
hollows, still unmelted in June, were just enough. One was 
grateful for that snow. 

This mountain was, until the Great War, supposed to 
make Montenegro secure against invasion. But in the 
winter of 1915 the Austro-German armies succeeded in 
climbing it. It was this circumstance which cut the retreat- 
ing Serbian armies off from the sea at Kotor, and forced 
them to make the terrible march through Albania before 
they could be shipped to Corfu. 


From the summit of Mount Lovéen the road is a long, 
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winding, gradual descent to Cetinje, which lies in a wide, 
shallow, saucer-like depression in the hills, amidst a landscape 
of sombre grey and green. 

Here then, all about me, was Montenegro, the object of 
my journey, that smallest dab of colour on my childhood’s 
map of Europe, the smallest and appropriately the topmost 
of my tower of cardboard cubes. It was not, in its physical 
reality, a very bright dabof colour. A gloomy olive green 
would have symbolised it better than the spot of purple I 
remembered. The land seemed old, wizened, remote, like 
a man who has dwelt alone in a tumble-down cottage for 
many years. Here and there were puddles, ponds in the 
dark fields, bony cattle standing alone or in twos, now and 
then a single-storied, dirtily whitewashed shack. The road 
wound slowly downwards through the gloomy fields, under 
a grey sky that wrapped itself smokily about the higher peaks 
of the mountains that fenced in this hollow. Women, as 
wizened as the land itself, hoed potato patches, neat, rect- 
angular and small. Low walls dividing the fields were of 
stone, stones lay on the sparse grass, on the road, looking 
in colour like solid excretions of the thick, whitish-grey sky. 
The motor-car bumped and lurched painfully. 

Montenegro, celebrated setting for comic operas, above 
all of that Merry Widow which even now distresses the 
Jugoslavs, so that it has been banned in Zagreb, the remote, 
mountainous country whose motto was generally supposed 
to be ‘ Freedom is a noble thing,’ seemed singularly dis- 
appointing. 

Perhaps expectation had been too great. Certainly I had 
not anticipated that Montenegro would appear so poverty- 
stricken. The Scottish Highlands are not fertile country, 
but they do not depress the soul as this land did. There, 


houses, cattle, men, have a solidity, substance ; here, they 
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appeared flimsy, makeshift, petty. I began to understand 
the Montenegrin passion for freedom—it was the only thing 
of which they had an ample supply. 

A dismal, grey-green light seemed to settle out of the 
cloudy sky on to the fields, the rocks, the whitewashed 
houses of Cetinje, now visible below us. It was as though 
the whole saucer-like hollow lay beneath a film of scum, 
such as that which forms a skin on stagnant water. Only 
on the horizon, where the smoky mountain peaks hunched 
themselves against a whity-blue sky, had the film of darkness 
been scraped away. 

At last we drove slowly into the main street of Cetinje 
greeted by the vacant, suspiciously inquisitive stare of a 
bunch of men standing at the corner. We passed down a 
dusty road, between low, whitewashed dwellings, mostly 
of one story only. One received the impression of driving 
through some raw new mining town of the far West of 
Canada or the United States. 

Unexpectedly the sun thrust aside the clouds, and suddenly 
the houses and the dusty street glared bone-white in the 
bright light, making one knit one’s brows against the sudden 
brilliance. Along the street were two or three cafés, under 
the sun-blinds of which bored soldiers lounged over news- 
papers and coffee. They lolled back in their chairs, flicked 
flies with their canes, or stood in the doorways in crumpled, 
untidy, badly cut uniforms. There was a kiosk where one 
could buy the dry, loosely packed Jugoslav cigarettes, and 
picture postcards a few years out of date, and there was the 
house where was born the victim of the Marseilles assassin- 
ation, the late King Alexander of Jugoslavia. It was one 
of the better-class houses in the town: it had two stories, 

a tiled roof and a rather shabby wooden porch. 
Standing about in the shade of a few trees, or moving 
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idly in the sun, waiting for the visitor to photograph them, 
were numbers of Montenegrins garbed in operatic blue and 
red, with silver-mounted pistols stuck in their sashes. 

The Montenegrins have the habit of letting off their pistols 
into the air out of joie de vivre and excitement at the end 
of any celebration, meeting, wedding party, or other such 
occasion. This sometimes has unfortunate consequences if 
any police happen to be in the neighbourhood, because one 
of the shooting party is almost certain to have a vague idea 
of what firing into the air means, and should a policeman 
feel menaced, he is certain to use his pistol, taking care not 
to fire into the air. And that means, at the end of the 
skirmish, very possibly half a dozen killed and numbers of 
wounded. 

In June, 1936, there was a case of that kind. A group of 
several hundred Montenegrin peasants were marching to- 
wards Cetinje to hold a demonstration for the release of some 
members of their clan imprisoned earlier in the year for 
shooting five gendarmes. Police came out of Cetinje to 
head off the demonstrators. The peasants, since they were 
not allowed to enter the capital, held their meeting in a field 
outside, while the police stood by and watched. All went 
well until the end of the meeting, when the police, hearing 
pistols being fired off, conceived that they were being 
attacked, and fired back. Result: eight demonstrators 
killed, thirty wounded. 

Outwardly, Cetinje is to-day very little different from 
what it was before the War. Ai visitor to the town in 1910 
described it thus : 

“It was about the size of a good big English village, with 
a population of less than 2,000 inhabitants. The Royal 


Palace was a plain whitewashed house of two stories, and 
looked like a substantial English country inn. The Bank 
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of Montenegro was an impressive building about the size 
of a labourer’s cottage... . At the post office I asked for 
a stamp of the value of 2}d., in order to send a letter to 
England. I was told that they were unfortunately out of 
stamps of the value of 4d., 1d., and 2}d., but that there 
was no need to worry as there would be a new issue in about 
a fortnight !_ The men are not partial to any form ef work, 
except war, so that material progress of any considerable 
kind is impossible. Even if they did help their womenfolk 
to cultivate the land, they could make but little of the un- 
productive soil. The national industry of war, however, 
can always be practised with the neighbouring Albanian 
tribes, who are usually spoiling for a fight and loathe the 
Montenegrins’ (R. G. D. Laffan: The Guardians of the 
Gate, Oxford, 1918). 


Despite its infertile soil and the laziness of its male inhabi- 
tants, Cetinje has discovered a form of progress. It now 
has a Grand Hotel and a summer trade in tourists. More- 
over, it has a museum—the former Royal Palace. This 
“ substantial English country inn,’ built apparently of wood, 
has the distinction of containing what is probably a greater 
number of bad pictures of minor royalty than are to be 
found in any other palace in Europe. 

Cetinje is no longer the largest town in Montenegro, that 
position being held by Podgorica, which lies on the River 
Zeta, about eight miles from the Albanian frontier. Here 
the National Assembly met after the War to vote for the 
inclusion of Montenegro in the new Jugoslav state. 

It was a long journey along the winding mountain road 
from Cetinje to Podgorica. We drove first to Rijeka, a 
village not far from Lake Scutari, which lies athwart the 
frontier of Montenegro and Albania. Along this stretch of 
the route one learned beyond the possibility of forgetting 
why this land was called the Black Mountain. These ranges 
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had a peculiar quality of loneliness, desolation and barren- 
ness which it would be difficult to parallel in Europe. Even 
on a sunny day, one felt, the dominant blackish-grey and 
dull green of the rocks and sparse trees would prevent much 
cheerfulness from ever coming into the scene. And to-day 
was wet and overcast. Equally depressing to the spirit were 
the desperate efforts of the Montenegrins to make the best 
of their stony land by cultivating the most minute patches 
of soil. A psychological gloom was added to the physical. 
Wherever the mountain-face was broken by a horizontal 
ledge, there was always a garden patch. Even if it were so 
small that it would grow only a couple of lettuces, never- 
theless it was cultivated. Sometimes there would be a plot 
big enough for rye or oats, but for the most part one saw 
only handfuls of potatoes, onions and other garden veget- 
ables. The disproportion between the size of these little 
pocket-handkerchiefs of green, so neat and tidy, and the 
vast wilderness of the mountains made the labour of the 
Montenegrins seem pathetic in its courage. 

In the later afternoon we approached the northern end of 
Lake Scutari, a considerable stretch of water about eighteen 
miles long and seven miles wide at the point where it is 
crossed by the Albanian frontier. The mountains rise steeply 
from the lakeside, and at this time of day they cast a long 
shadow over the grey-green water, so that the wan light 
fell only on the farther shore. Far into the distance, first 
green, then smoky grey, then blue, the mountains rolled, 
peak behind peak, solitary, cold and silent. 

The stillness and loneliness of these mountains was indeed 
such that the silence was not the mere absence of sound, but 
rather, it seemed, an actual presence of some vibration, some 
emanation given off by the earth and sky. ‘As I stood on 
the rock-edge and looked down on the dark water where 
VoL. 157.—No. 937. 4 
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a fishing-boat motionlessly floated, it seemed to me that I 
felt something in the air, as it might be the fall of invisibly 
fine particles of snow or dust. I turned my face to the sky 
and listened, my nerves uncommonly alert . . . There was 
nothing. There was only the silence. At last it became 
uncomfortable to listen. Now I heard the silence. It be- 
came louder and louder. It drummed into the mind. I 
was frightened. 

The falling, invisible fine particles of the silence became 
an infinite army of years that murmured with a blind, 
mechanic persistence: Before Man was, We were ; after 
Man has been, We shall be. The silence came from a world 
older than coal or iron ; it was the dark, monstrous silence 
of the world before our history, of a world made only of 
rocks and water, light and darkness. 

From Lake Scutari, our route now lay along the Albanian 
frontier to Podgorica, on the same road as that taken by the 
Serbian troops in their 1915 retreat. We reached the town 
late in the evening, after dark, and in pouring rain. This 
region along the Albanian frontier is subject to floods, 
especially in spring when the snow melts in the mountains. 
Drainage systems are hardly of the most efficient in these 
Balkan towns and villages, and an ordinary downpour had 
turned the main street of Podgorica to mud. Because of 
the cold rain we were glad to get into shelter, whatever the 
quality of it.. The bedroom offered was a kind of wooden 
shack, supported on posts and projecting from the back of 
an ancient inn. To reach it one had to clamber up a rickety 
flight of wooden steps which were fixed to the side of the 
main building: The room, lit by candles, contained three 
beds and an iron wash-stand, and was hung with dusty 
peasant tapestries which looked as though they had housed 


infinite generations of vermin. There was also a worm- 
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eaten cupboard, the door of which had become paralysed 
in a half-open position, apparently because the hinges had 
rusted into solid immobility. It was impossible to put any- 
thing into the cupboard, and equally impossible to remove 
anything that might already have been there. Seldom, I 
think, have I encountered an object of greater uselessness. 

On my bed, fortunately made of iron, was a quilt of what 
appeared to be the same age and to have the same qualities 
as the tapestries. It was thin, flaccid and greasy. It was the 
prototype of every quilt that the hero of Gogol’s Dead Souls 
found at every inn in Russia. When I read that novel as 
a boy it had always mystified me that the bed-clothes, and 
particularly the quilt, of inns all over Russia should be of 
so repulsive a quality that the traveller had to throw them 
on to the floor ; above all, why the quilt was always greasy. 
So odd an epithet it seemed! And how the oddity of it 
made one’s flesh creep! Thin and greasy. It was always 
the same. Now at last I understood. Here, at this Mon- 
tenegrin inn in Podgorica, the quilt was just as Gogol had 
said. It was thin and greasy. Not spotted with grease, 
simply greasy all over, through and through, penetrated by 
the odours of cooking, of garlic-and-brandy-soaked breath, 
greasy from the touch of innumerable hands of sleepers and 
chamber-maids through twenty years. 

I shuddered at the sight and feel of it, rubbing my hands 
and fingers together a little nervously. Then suddenly I 
laughed. I rejoiced that I had read Gogol’s novel, for 
through it I knew how to deal with the quilt : ‘ Throwing 
the greasy quilt on the floor, he hopped into bed and was 
asleep in a trice.’ That was what the hero of Gogol’s novel 
always did. 

I threw the greasy quilt on the floor. I pulled back the 
sheet, and risking my future in every other Balkan inn, 
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sprinkled the entire contents of my tin of insect powder 
thickly over the mattress. That bed, I thought, should be 
safe for travellers for several decades to come. 
I slept soundly and unscathed. 
A. H. 


‘NO BETTER HOPE.’... 


No better hope can come to me 
Than to fare forth on a sightless sea, 
Far from the earth, under the sky 
Where every earthly hope must lie. 


No deeper wish shall I ever know 
Than to be lost where lost winds blow, 


Far from the houses and fields of men 


In waters green beyond their ken. 


No truer love my love shall hold 

Than those cold streams whose heart hath rolled 
Through unrecked ages the loosened stones 
Round homeless shores, like fossil bones. 


No drowsy requiem, chant, or bell 

Shall swing my spirit to Heaven or Hell, 
But the sun upon a glassy sea 

Shall shine his empty peace on me. 


And I shall drift in the middle deep, 
With water over and under my sleep, 
While earth’s fair cities are burned or drowned 


With never an echo, never a sound. 


FREYA STARK. 
Asolo. 
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THE DETECTIVE IN FICTION—AND IN FACT. 
BY HENRY T. F. RHODES. 


IT is quite easy to understand the popular taste for the thriller 
or the romance. Their object is to make a way of escape 
from reality, and who does not wish to escape from it 
sometimes? But the public appetite, which is quite as 
keen, for the detective story is a more difficult thing to 
analyse. It need be neither romantic nor thrilling in the 
ordinary sense of those terms. Of course, most detective 
stories have some thrill and some romance, but that is quite 
a different thing. No one, for instance, would accuse Conan 
Doyle of trying to hypnotise his readers with sex-appeal ; 
and very few of his stories are thrilling by contemporary 
standards, yet he still remains something more than readable. 

Essentially the detective story purports to be the anti- 
thesis of the thriller and the romance. It seems to deal 
with the real world of fact and induction. Perhaps that is 
the reason for its popularity. It introduces the reader to 
what appears to be a real situation, and invites his co- 
operation in solving the problem arising out of it. This at 
least is true of the best detective stories of to-day. If life 
and criminal investigation are so interesting, surely it is 
worth living. That is the reaction of the reader. The 
question we have to try and answer is whether criminal 
investigation is like that in reality. 

There is a tradition among writers of detective fiction 
which persists. Edgar Allan Poe originated it when he 
made the professional detective a foil for the brilliant 


amateur. The persistence of this legend is very curious. 
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No one ever thinks of writing a book demonstrating the 
superiority of the quack doctor over the professional physi- 
cian, or one suggesting that literary men ought to build 
bridges, but, according to this odd tradition, almost anyone 
is a better detective than the professional policeman. In 
extreme cases he is portrayed not only as professionally 
incompetent, but as mentally defective as well. 

Tradition dies hard, but it has not the life in it which it 
had in Conan Doyle’s hey-day. The egregious Inspector 
Lestrade, and Jones, that imbecile in his profession (as 
Sherlock Holmes said), do not figure so largely in detective 
fiction as they did in times past. But there are some 
contemporary writers who keep them alive. Dr. Austin 
Freeman is one. 

It goes almost without saying that in all good modern 
work the cruder improbabilities, the miraculous coincidence, 
the policemen who do and say things which no policeman 
ever would do or say, have disappeared. Dr. Freeman’s 
improbabilities are not of that order. But these are all the 
more insidious because, theoretically, they are not improb- 
abilities at all. The author, a medical man himself, drama- 
tises the work of the medico-legist with great skill. His 
technique is meticulously described. We observe Dr. 
Thorndyke with his microscope, section-cutter, and chemical 
reagents solving his problems in the laboratory under the 
noses of at first incredulous and finally astounded police 
officers. Some of them are more stupidly obscurantist and 
reactionary in their methods than Inspector Lestrade and 
more offensively patronising to this new Sherlock Holmes 
than ever Lestrade was to the old one. 

The object of this device is to emphasise the new phase 
in the detection of crime—the remarkable results achieved 
by the interpretation of circumstantial evidence by scientific 
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methods. They make absorbing reading with skilful 
handling. And perhaps the imbecile police officer is the 
best device for this type of the detective fiction writer’s art. 
It points the moral, underlines the argument, and so saves 
the reader a good deal of trouble. Also, he gets vicarious 
satisfaction which some of us as undergraduates used to 
experience, in fact, when we captured the policeman’s helmet. 
“No mercy for the police,’ Punch used to say good- 
humouredly in the nineties; ‘they have few friends.’ 
When without risk of fine or imprisonment we see the 
official force discomforted, the old Adam in every law- 
abiding citizen is appeased. 

But the factual picture is very different in several respects. 
Dr. Thorndyke’s scientific work is admirably described with 
great accuracy. The things that he does really are done 
in the modern laboratory of technical police. In The Case 
of Oscar Brodski he tells us how his medico-legist hero dis- 
covered some threads of a textile fabric between the teeth 
of the unfortunate Brodski. Under the microscope they 
turned out to be strands of wool, red, yellow, and blue. 
Later in the house to which Dr. Thorndyke’s inferences had 
led him, the rather slow-witted Christopher Jervis, M.D., 
his assistant, and an incredulous inspector of police, they find 
among other highly incriminating objects a tablecloth of 
red, yellow, and blue wool which had been used to suffocate 
the victim. 

We carried out an investigation in Lyon a few years ago 
of a comparable kind. An old woman was found mur- 
dered on the outskirts of the town. She had been strangled 
with a cord. On her clothing and on the neck were found 
fibres of red and blue silk. This suggested that a pyjama 
cord might have been used. 

And so it turned out. Three days after the discovery of 
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the body we arrested a man there was reason to suspect. 
Fibres of red and blue silk corresponding with those found 
on the body adhered to his clothing. We found the pyjama 
cord in the pocket of his jacket. On this and other evidence 
subsequently collected he was tried and convicted. 

Hairs quite as much as fibres are grist to Dr. Thorndyke’s 
mill. He was able by means of a microscopical examination 
to detect rabbit hairs in the charred remains found in the 
grate of the sitting-room where the crime was committed. 
These corresponded to a grey felt hat mysteriously absent 
from the neighbourhood of the corpse found on the railway 
line. This was additional evidence of the location of the 
murder. 

In practice the examination and diagnosis of hairs is fre- 
quently made. A hair discovered by Thorndyke on the 
horn of a cow in another of his famous cases proved to be 
one which had been bleached with hydrogen peroxide, 
originally being dark chestnut. It was matched with the 
hair of a victim who had been killed in a railway carriage 
in mysterious circumstances, and as the result of an extra- 
ordinary accident. The same thing is done in fact. It is 
possible to identify hairs and match them, to determine if 
they have been bleached or dyed. 

In what way does the scientific detective of fiction differ 
from the actuality 2 It seems as if he used the same methods, 
and in general drew the same conclusions from the facts 
he discovered. His chemistry and medicine are unimpeach- 
able, his inductive powers at once cautious and precise. In 
what respects then do fact and fiction differ 2 

The answer is really very simple. The Dr. Thorndykes 
of our generation would be more convincing if they were 
not so infallible. It looks beautiful on paper to see the 
research worker in the laboratory solving the problem by a 
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process of pure induction, but it very seldom occurs in fact. 
Scientific technique is essential to the progress of detective 
methods, but it does not generally suffice of itself. In The 
Case of Oscar Brodski the affair is taken out of the hands 
of the police altogether; the medico-legist, infallible and 
omnipotent, takes control and tells the inspector in charge 
of the case where (to use a colloquial expression) he is to get 
off. 

Even scientific men sometimes make mistakes. I recall a 
curious affair which took place in Berlin some years ago. A 
number of people had been found at different times dead 
in their motor-cars with signs of having died of asphyxia, 
They had been robbed, but there were no signs of violence 
and nothing to suggest that death was other than natural. 
The police, however, were suspicious, and a careful search 
of the clothing revealed in each case minute fragments of 
thin glass. These were submitted to the laboratory, who 
reported that the glass had no unusual characteristics and 
that it contained traces of arsenic which was quite common 
in glass. They attached no importance to its presence. 

But in fact it was vitally important. The ingenious mur- 
derer had devised a method of filling small glass bulbs with 
arsine, a highly toxic gas, under pressure. His method was 
to approach motor-cars of rich people returning from the 
night clubs as they drew up before their homes and to throw 
one of these bulbs into the window. On striking anything 
it burst and liberated the gas, which was sufficient to 
asphyxiate even a healthy person in a confined space. The 
traces of arsenic associated with the glass were not natural 
impurity, but due to the residue of the gas. 

In this instance, the laboratory, correct in its technical 
facts, was quite wrong in its deductions. And if it had not 
been for the inspired guess of an inspector attached to the 
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Murder Commission in Berlin (who had no technical 
knowledge of scientific methods at all) the truth about the 
affair might never have come to light. 

The scientific detective of fiction never makes mistakes 
like this. His mind is a perfect piece of inductive machinery. 
In his methodology theory and practice are completely har- 
monised. The author is quite honest in assuming this. He 
is merely doing what every artist is entitled to do in portray- 
ing what might and perhaps ought to be the case. Tales of 
this kind hold the reader’s attention just because they are 
almost (but not quite) too good to be true. 

For it does occasionally happen that a criminal problem 
is solved, or an arrest made, by a process of pure induction 
from collateral fact. 

During the War, a waistcoat was found in suspicious 
circumstances near the Suez Canal. The following observa- 
tions were made : 

(1) It was new, and bore a tailor’s name and address in 
Batavia. 

(2) Part of the lining was stained with perspiration, but 
the stain ceased abruptly at a seam in the lining. 

(3) The waistcoat was impregnated with chlorides of 
sodium potassium, with sulphates and compounds of mag- 
nesium and calcium. 

(4) Each pocket contained a small quantity of quartz 
sand with rounded grains of uniform size. 

It was deduced that the owner of the waistcoat had bought 
a ready-made suit of clothes at Batavia. The perspiration 
stain suggested that an old piece of cloth had been used to 
line a new waistcoat. This suggested anew ready-made suit 
rather than one bought second hand. 

The man had travelled to Egypt in a Dutch steamer passing 
through Suez, because only Dutch steamers called at Batavia. 
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He had left the steamer secretly by diving overboard and 
swimming ashore. The chlorides of sodium, calcium and 
magnesium with which the waistcoat was heavily charged 
showed that it had been soaked in sea water. The landing 
had been made at a place on the shore where there were 
sand-dunes. This was revealed by the nature of the sand 
in the pockets. 

This is the kind of affair which seems to justify the scien- 
tific detective of fiction. The essential difference is that 
what happens occasionally in fact is the normal occurrence 
in this brand of romance of detection and crime. 

Dorothy Sayers is another author who makes the most 
effective use of scientific discovery in the service of her art. 
There is a sense in which she has revived an old tradition, 
giving it a modern and original twist. Many detective 
stories of the nineties and hundreds rely for their excitement 
upon some aspect of the old Hue and Cry. The hunters 
set out in pursuit of their prey. It is a battle of wits in which 
the pursuers do not come easily or quickly to the end of the 
journey. Those curious stories by Farjeon of which Devlin 
the Barber is a typical example illustrate this point. In a way 
these tales are closer to reality than the scientific romances. 
The machinery of detection is far from infallible. Brought 
to earth in the last chapter, the quarry has had a run for his 
money, and has used his wits to some purpose, as indeed the 
criminal often does. In the scientific detective story of what 
we might call the middle period the criminal has no chance 
of escape. He pits himself against a machine of infallible 
and deadly accuracy. 

But Dorothy Sayers’s criminals are a modern product who 
have learnt the scientific tricks of the trade. Their cunning 
is not that of the hunted animal. They outwit the agents of 
an outraged society by the utilisation of knowledge acquired 
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in the laboratory and lecture room. Let us consider as 
one example the strange affair of The Documents in the Case. 

The documents were, in fact, less important than the 
mushrooms. From a technical point of view the story 
turns on the properties of an alkaloid known as muscarine. 
It is highly toxic, and exists in a natural state in a toadstool 
with a brilliant red cap known as agaricus muscarius. The 
murderer conceives the notion of giving his victim a meal of 
mushrooms upon which a small quantity of muscarine had 
been sprinkled. Death follows quickly upon this devilish 
experiment. A doctor is summoned and an autopsy takes 
place. Of course, the analyst finds muscarine. This, how- 
ever, is at first attributed to a misfortune by no means 
unknown in such circumstances ; a toadstool has become 
mixed with the genuine mushrooms. 

On the face of it, it looks like the perfect crime. There 
is no mystery regarding its author, nor of the nature and 
quality of his act once the reader begins to suspect—as he 
does very soon—that there was more in these mushrooms, 
as it were, than met the eye. The problem is not one of 
the identity of the person. The reader’s suspense hangs 
upon the answer to the question, How is the crime going to 
be proved? Who will win in this battle of scientific wits ? 

The law prevails with the aid of science. Incomplete 
scientific knowledge is a dangerous thing for a murderer. 
The muscarine he used was artificially prepared, and artificial 
muscarine differs from the natural product in its optical 
properties. There is a laboratory scene in which the 
analyst tests an extract of the mushrooms in a polariscope. 
He finds it is optically inactive, a property which distin- 
guishes the artificial from the natural alkaloid. The problem 
is solved : the fact of murder scientifically established. 
Theoretically we can find no fault with this. It is per- 
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fectly true that the two types of muscarine can be distin- 
guished in this way. But all the same, there is a difference 
between what is theoretically true and practically possible. 
There are technical difficulties in the use of the polariscope 
for a test of this kind for the examination of small quantities 
of optically active substances. It is very doubtful if, in the 
circumstances, the test described could have been absolutely 
conclusive. 

The fact is that, in reality, the march of science has bene- 
fited the criminal as well as the detective, although fortunately 
not to an equal extent. Crime is a much more expert 
business than it was formerly. In the case of the murder by 
poison, it is only those who make mistakes who are discovered. 
There are disquieting indications that poisoners do not 
always make mistakes. A woman has recently been charged 
in Brussels with poisoning fifteen people with digitalin. It 
is a legitimate inference that she might have poisoned four- 
teen and escaped the consequences of this orgy of murder. 
If we reduce the attempt to one upon the life of a single 
individual, the chances of discovery approach vanishing- 
point. 

Arsenic has been called the fool’s poison. It is probably 
true that the majority of arsenical poisoners are detected. 
But again Dorothy Sayers presents us with a portrait in 
Strong Poison of a man who had brought the manipulation 
of arsenic as a lethal agent to a fine art. 

Arsenic, which has been the death of so many, is the life 
of others. The three grains or less which normally kill can 
be taken by some people as a sort of reviver before breakfast. 
The confirmed arsenic-eater would, in fact, die if deprived 
of his dose of arsenic which might be sufficient to kill five 
ordinary people. I have personal knowledge of a case in 
which ten grains was taken without adverse effect, and I 
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have been credibly informed that there are exceptional 
individuals who can ingest twenty grains without injury. 

This is what Urquhart, villain of Strong Poison, did. 

Over a period of years he accustomed himself to larger and 
larger doses of arsenic. When the time was ripe he shared 
an omelet, charged with the poison, with his victim. 

The victim dies; the murderer, of course, is unaffected. 
An autopsy reveals a fatal dose of arsenic. Suspicion falls 
upon the heroine, for the police rather naturally do not 
suspect the omelet which two men shared and finished and 
one survived. There is a trial and the jury fortunately 
disagree. During the month’s respite Lord Peter Wimsey 
carries out one of his inimitable investigations and the 
truth comes out. 

The poisoner with arsenic can and does give the police 
a great deal of anxiety. Arsenic may be the fool’s poison, 
but it is a dangerous weapon in the hands of the man who 
understands its properties. Carefully administered it pro- 
duces symptoms easily mistaken, even by a skilled physician, 
for those of natural disease. In this country, at least, the 
doctor is in a very difficult position even if he suspects 
poisoning. Incredible as it seems, etiquette and the law of 
libel or slander forbid him to go to the police on account of 
mere suspicion, however well founded. 

Such stories as Strong Poison fulfil a significant social pur- 
pose. An analysis of them reveals the width of the gulf 
fixed between theory and practice, but in principle they are 
sound. Urquhart as a type reveals truly enough what can 
be done with a common toxic agent in knowledgeable and 
unscrupulous hands. The fact that there is no recorded 
instance, as far as I know, of a murder being committed by 
this method makes no difference. It is a disagreeable sur- 
mise, but probably an accurate one that a crime of this kind 
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would escape detection. Strong Poison opens with the trial 
of the woman wrongfully accused. To make the story 
possible she had to be acquitted or the jury must disagree. 
They disagreed. On the evidence, the chances of such a 
thing occurring would be about ten thousand to one. 

And what of the detectives themselves of fiction and of fact? 
We must say at once that most detectives of fiction are as 
no detective ever was on land or sea. There is a variety in 
their characters and personality not to be found in the real 
thing. Detective officers are cut very much to a pattern ; 
even their nationality makes less difference than it does in 
many other walks of life. Dr. Thorndyke, in the correct 
tradition of scientific detectives, is not a human being but a 
machine. He even lacks the vanity, and the vices, which 
make Sherlock Holmes credible (and likeable) as a personality. 

Severe critics have suggested that Miss Sayers’s Peter 
Wimsey is appropriately named, and the interesting feature 
of Miss Allingham’s Albert Campion is that he pretends to 
an imbecility which is the natural characteristic of the pro- 
fessional police officer of fiction. But his pale-blue eyes and 
vacuous expression are a mask for an acute and subtle brain. 

This brings us to the third type of detective story appro- 
priately represented by Freemans Wills Crofts. The bril- 
liant amateur does not appear in them; the man from 
Scotland Yard takes the centre of the stage. Crofts and those 
whom he has inspired are realists, the Flauberts of the 
detective story. 

Most modern writers acquaint themselves with police 
organisation and practice. But when it comes to the point 
they cannot resist the temptation of sacrificing technical 
accuracy to the exigencies of a literary situation. Nor are 
they to be blamed. The detective story is not intended to 
be a treatise in police technology. But it is one of the most 
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remarkable achievements of Mr. Crofts and his school that 
they never yield to this temptation. The stories are realistic 
not only in the sense that no technical device is used by the 
investigators which could not be and is not used in fact, but 
the police officers themselves are portraits faithfully and 
accurately drawn. 

Inspector Burnley, who investigated the difficult affair of 
the Cask, is an instance. He pursues his investigation calmly 
and methodically. He constructs no theories, makes no 
inspired guesses. It is doubtful if he knows the exact meaning 
of the word induction. But he goes on collecting facts. 


“Inspector Burnley was nothing if not thorough. He 
questioned in turn the winch drivers, the engineers, even the 
cook, and before six o'clock had interviewed every man 
that had sailed on the Bullfinch from Rouen. The results 
were unfortunately entirely negative. . . . Puzzled but not 
disheartened, Inspector Burnley drove back to Scotland 
Yard, his mind full of the mysterious happenings and his 
eae book stored with all kinds of facts about the Bullfinch, 


er cargo, and crew.’ 


But Inspector Burnley does not neglect scientific methods. 
In search of the elusive cask he notes traces on a wall which 
indicate that a short ladder has been placed against it. The 
outer side of the wall is scratched, the inner side marked with 
mud. The inspector reconstructs. A ladder has been placed 
just against the outer and then against the inner side of the 
wall, but with the opposite end up. He examines two 
footprints. They are only nineteen inches apart. One is 
complete, the other an impression of the heel only. The 
heel-marks belong to the same boot as the complete impres- 
sion. This means that the second prints correspond to a 
second journey over the same ground. The picture is an 
accurate one of a detective at work on the field with lens and 
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tape-measure examining traces and footprints, and making 
his deductions on the basis of training, experience and 
common sense. 

The inspector then goes back to his patient enquiries, the 

painstaking sifting of evidence. He is led off on false scents 
down blind alleys; he has to retrace his steps and begin 
again. 
Part of the scene of this classic detective story is set in 
France. The author has evidently studied French police 
methods as well as our own, for he does not produce that 
travesty of the French detective which some authors and film 
producers have popularised. M. Charcot, Chief of the 
Sareté, does not excitedly pace the room and give instructions 
to a dozen subordinates all at once. Calmly and dispas- 
sionately he reviews the evidence and with the help of his 
English colleague puts enquiries on foot which are carefully 
followed up. 

In this type of narrative, as with Miss Sayers’s, the author 
does not exhaust every known device to conceal the identity 
of the criminal until the last page but one. The reader is 
taken fully into the confidence of the investigator and can 
follow every move of the game. The author has faith in the 
reader which experience has justified. He believes that a 
technical interest in the tale will carry his reader on. 

The realistic detective story has come to stay. A recent 
example of its development is to be found in Murder off 
Miami, by Dennis Wheatley. This is a new departure in 
which documental realism has been taken to the nth power. 
It is in the form of a report of the detective in charge of the 
case to his chief at headquarters, faithfully reproduced to 
the cablegrams, the typewriting, the photographs, and even 
to exhibits of hair, match-sticks, and fragments of material 
carrying suspicious stains. The detective in charge is 
VoL. 157.—No. 937. $ 
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baffled. But his chief is not. In a sealed part of the dossier 
at the end of the book he comments on the evidence and 
reveals the identity of the murderer. Before breaking the 
seal the reader is invited to provide a solution where the 
detective has failed. 

The dénouement of this tale is surprising and original, but 
even the realism is more apparent than real. In their word- 
ing the reports are a model of authenticity, the photographs 
and exhibits are arranged as they might be in a real dossier. 
But readers acquainted with police methods will not be 
deceived. There is an omission in routine of which no 
detective in reality would have been guilty. Curiously 
enough, this omission arouses a suspicion in the knowledge- 
able reader’s mind which a correct procedure might have 
allayed. 

There is another side to the picture. Whilst the fiction 
writer makes use of practical knowledge, the expert in 
police technology sometimes acknowledges his debt to the 
detective of fiction. Dr. Edmond Locard, one of my 
professors at Lyon, was among the pioneers of the examina- 
tion and classification of dusts. He used to tell us that 
Conan Doyle’s detective stories had done a great deal to 
inspire early investigators in this field. Conan Doyle cer- 
tainly did a great service to the science of criminal investiga- 
tion by painting a factual if theoretical picture of what could 
be done by the technical examination of traces, stains, and 
dust. Like many contemporary detective writers, he owed 
a great deal of his factual material to Hans Gross, that clas- 
sical exponent of criminological science, but his training in 
forensic medicine made him see more clearly than did many 
professional policemen of his time the almost unlimited field 
which the scientific interpretation of evidence would open up. 


Taking it by and large, the real and the fictional detective 
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have been very useful to each other. Doctors Conan Doyle 
and Freeman as examples of exponents of the scientific 
machinery of detection drew upon available factual material, 
but they have also helped to popularise ideas which research 
workers in this field have actually applied to real problems. 
It is less easy to see in what way Miss Sayers and her school 
make a contribution to the real world of detection and 
crime, but in fact she draws attention to the significant 
problem of the crime which may never be found out. 

Realists of the type of which Crofts is an eminent example 
build up their narratives with the same slow care and skill 
which the real detective is obliged to apply in practice to a 
complicated case. He also manages to produce a picture of 
the investigating officer of that ideal type which Hans Gross, 
in a professional connection, depicts by way of precept and 
example. This professor of criminology and magistrate had 
an infectious enthusiasm for his profession which has been 
the inspiration of many young men on the beat in every 
country in Europe. But it is not the detective only who 
blesses his name. He has been the greatest single influence 
upon detective story writers from the time of Conan Doyle 
until now. 

However else we may regard them from a professional 
point of view, the detective or technical police expert—if 
they ever do read detective stories—cannot deny them a 
greater realism and authenticity than they ever had in times 
past. For this very reason, the best work is finding its true 
place in the literature of our time, demanding the respect 
of amateurs, both of letters and of criminal investigation. 
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THE PAVEMENT. 
(Adhaesit pavimento anima mea.) 


BY D. K. BROSTER. 
I 


‘ Tuere’s the bell, Lyddy,’ said the bent old man, looking 
up from his newspaper. ‘ That'll be the third lot this week, 
won't it?’ 

The little grey wisp of a woman standing by the dresser 
in the cottage living-room made no reply. But her hand, 
outstretched to hang up a teacup, was arrested thus for a 
moment, like a statue’s. Then the blue cup swung on to 
its hook, and another after it. 

The bell, naked in the dark corner by the hearth, jangled 
anew. 

“If you don’t show yourself, happen they'll go away 
again, admonished the reader. 

Lydia Reid turned round from the dresser—small, old, 
faded, ordinary, save for her eyes. ‘ Happen I'd as lief they 
did,’ she retorted. 

‘Ah, you're tired, Lyddy! It must be tedious hot out 
there to-day, [know. All the same, you do love to show it, 
don’t ye now?’ 

“You know I do, Simon—to the right folk. But these 
. .. I'm not so sure...’ Her gaze travelled to the old- 
fashioned black bonnet hanging at the side of the dresser. 
Yet she made no motion to take it down. 

‘But, drat it, woman, you don’t know who they are !’ 
exclaimed her brother, exasperated. ‘There, go, for good- 
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ness’ sake, if you’re going!’ For once more the bell gave 
tongue, and it was clear that the hand which pulled the 
wire was impatient. 

Yet the old woman stood a few seconds, gazing now at 
the oscillating bell as though that could tell her what she 
wanted to know. Then, jerking down the rusty bonnet, 
she put it on, tied the strings, took a key from a corner 
of the dresser, and, plucking open the cottage door, went 
out into the August sunshine. 

Visitors to the Roman pavement at Chasely usually waited 
by the gate at the end of the flower-bordered pathway 
leading to the custodian’s cottage. The bell-pull to summon 
that individual hung from a pole lashed to the gate-post, 
so why give oneself the trouble of walking up the path un- 
necessarily 2 It seldom occurred to visitors that its presence 
also saved Simon Reid and his sister the annoyance of raps 
upon their door and of voices asking, ‘Do we come here to 
see the Pavement ?’ and, ‘Is there any charge 2’ 

Of course there was a charge! Was it to be supposed 
that an old woman of seventy-four was going to leave 
her warm fireside in winter or brave the shadeless sunshine 
in summer, and go nearly a quarter of a mile to unlock the 
shed which covered the. Pavement, spend an unspecified 
time in explaining the mosaics, point out where the heating 
flues used to run and other details—and this very likely 
to a set of ignoramuses who only made silly jokes—all 
for nothing? It was not likely, especially when she and 
her half-crippled brother were entitled to the whole of the 
money paid for admission, since the Pavement stood upon 
their land—upon the pitiful and shrunken remnant of what 
had been the many-acred farm which their forbears had 
owned for some ten generations ? 

It was in their grandfather’s time that the ploughshare 
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had brought to light this relic of those still more distant 


owners of Romano-British days. A learned antiquarian of 
the neighbourhood, hearing of what had been turned up 
on Farmer Reid’s land at Chasely, had hastened to the 
spot, held forth to that Sussex worthy of the distinction 
which the discovery conferred upon his property, super- 
intended its further uncovering, induced him (not without 
difficulty) to erect a shelter above the treasure in order to 
preserve it from the elements, and wrote an article upon 
it in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1798 which gave the 
impression that the credit of locating and unearthing ‘ the 
triclinium of what must have been an important Roman 
Villa’ was due entirely to himself. 

At intervals during the next five-and-twenty years more 
antiquarians in broadcloth and, often, in top-hats came to 
inspect the Pavement ; occasionally young gentlemen from 
Oxford or Cambridge too. Farmer Thomas Reid gave 
them all a bluff welcome and the offer of a tankard of home- 
brewed. But he charged nothing for a sight of they liddle 
old bits of flooring ; he didn’t reckon that he’d have cared 
to have pictures like them to walk about on. There was 
occasionally talk by the top-hatted of what further dis- 
coveries the spade might yield, since it was clear, by the 
size of the room exposed, that the dwelling of which it 
formed part must have been of considerable size ; but noth- 
ing came of these speculations. It was Farmer John Reid, 
the next in succession, who, beginning in the second half 
of the nineteenth century to lose money and to sell out- 
lying portions of his land, and having, to his annoyance, 
to rethatch the roof of the shelter, bethought him of making 
a charge for viewing what it covered—an innovation, how- 
ever, which did little to ease his situation. 

Farmer John’s ill-luck was handed down in the eighteen- 
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sixties, with his debts, to his son Simon, a bad farmer, a 
bad manager in general and seldom out of the hands of 
moneylenders. After years of shiftless struggle, rendered 
harder by the fact that he was early crippled with rheumatism, 
the final crash came with bankruptcy, and the passing out 
of Reid hands of all the wide acres of tilth and shaw and 
pasture, and even of the generously planned old farmhouse 
with its weatherboarding and its beautiful tawny roof. 
With his sister Lydia, who had kept house for him since 
his wife’s death, the childless Simon retired, a broken man, 
to that one of his cottages nearest to the Pavement. For 
Lydia had insisted that he should keep back from the sale 
the field on which it stood, pointing out that since of late 
years there had been a decided increase in the number of 
visitors to the mosaics, the small annual sum derived from 
the entrance money would be a welcome addition to a 
narrow income. 

‘ Aye, so twould be if we could keep it for ourselves,’ 
her brother had agreed. ‘But we'd have to pay away 
every penny of it, and likely more besides, in wages to a 
man to show the Pavement.’ 

‘Nay, for I would show it myself,’ urged Lydia. ‘I’ve 
often thought I'd like to. I could soon learn up a piece to 
say about it, and say it, too, a deal better than old Skinner in 
Dad’s time. Then there’d be no need to pay away any- 
thing.’ 


II. 


A middle-aged woman then—the year was 1886—Lydia 
Reid had now acted as custodian of the Chasely Pavement 
for nearly fifteen years. She had spoken the truth when 
she announced, at the time of the disaster, that she would 
like to undertake the task, for ever since she was a child 
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the thatched shelter and what it covered had held a fas- 
cination for her. Now, at seventy-four, liking had become 
a passion. With nothing to build on but the knowledge 
that the first Romans ‘came over with Julius Cesar’ and 
eventually stayed a very long time, and with exceedingly 
little money to spare for the purpose, she had nevertheless 
bought or borrowed any book on which she could lay 
hands about Roman Britain, its inhabitants and the remains 
which were their sole memorial. Visitors to the Pavement, 
therefore, who had some acquaintance with similar relics 
(which the majority had not) were often surprised to find 
its guardian so intelligent and well informed. Was she not 
just a withered old woman out of a cottage, speaking with 
the local burr, and often pronouncing the classical names 
rather oddly : Yet she appeared quite fond of the Pavement 
as well as being proud of it. 

Actually the word ‘fond’ was ludicrously inadequate. 
It was adoration which Lydia Reid felt for that pictured 
floor, whose bond-servant she had made herself. So long 
had she lived with its myriad mosaics that she knew by 
heart its every discoloration and unevenness of surface, and 
could have found the three or four damaged portions blind- 
fold. Its bluish greys, its browns, its ash colours, its reds 
could not in her eyes have been surpassed by the greatest 
of colourists ; its intertwined borders were to her the per- 
fection of symmetry. Above all, the figures which it en- 
shrined, whether of beasts or immortals, were her living 
companions. The peacock picking at a vase, with green 
and purple in his tail, who would almost eat out of her 
hand, the twin fishes for ever circling round each other, 
the panther wreathed with vine leaves—these never died, 
were never sick or sorry. And in the south-western corner 


lived her ‘ darling.’ 
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She was a young girl with flying draperies who held a 
cup in one hand, and was conjectured by experts to be 
Hebe (or ‘ Heeb,’ as Lydia, having first met the attribution 
in print, pronounced the name until she learnt better). But 
for Lydia this airy figure was nothing so unreal as the hand- 
maid of the gods; she was a beautiful girl who had once 
lived in the Roman Villa, and whose beauty the pavement 
layers had perpetuated—the young daughter of the house, 
in fact, as Lydia herself had been at Chasely Farm more 
than fifty years ago, but an heiress and courted, as she had 
never been. Before long she had also persuaded herself, 
though with scanty justification, that she could trace in 
those regular and somewhat lifeless features a resemblance 
to her own, as they had met her in the looking-glass half a 
century before. And after the wonderful day when she 
discovered that her own name was Roman, ‘ Hebe’ became 
‘Lydia’ too. 

Of late years Lydia had taken to holding conversations 
with her namesake when no one else was there, talking 
of lost youth, her own or ‘ Hebe’s,’ in time so distant from 
each other, but in place so near, of her own worries, of 
her lumbago, of Simon’s trying ways. She always came 
away cheered by this commerce, for, as people said, it was 
good to have somebody young about one, and seventeen 
hundred years or so had added no visible age to the girl 
who lived in that enchanted world at Lydia’s feet. 

If the caretaker of the Chasely Pavement must needs 
harbour a delusion about any of its figures, it might well 
have been thought (since she was an old maid, and all old 
maids, it is a commonplace of popular psychology, must 
of necessity long for a lover or regret the children they 
have never had) that Lydia Reid would have chosen for 
her affection cither the Ganymede at the north-eastern corner, 
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although he had lost an arm, or one of the small cupids 
of the charming group in the centre, chasing the butterflies 
which for ever eluded them. But it was not so. It was 
only over Lydia~Hebe that she spread a piece of matting, 
when she discovered the danger which her darling was 
running from the leak in the roof which it took her so 
long to induce Simon to have repaired. From that it was 
but a short step to keeping a protective covering over her 
always, and to unveiling her for visitors as the supreme 
sight of the Pavement. And when Lydia had to admit 
persons who in her estimation were mere trippers and who 
abounded in senseless laughter and farcical remarks about 
the figures, she would refuse to lift the matting from her 
namesake at all. Nor had any of these unworthy visitants 
ever dared to raise it for himself, save, on one Bank Holiday, 
a certain Alf, who, urged thereto by his guffawing compeers 
with a suggestion that it must conceal something improper 
which it would be fun to see, had turned it half back— 
but no more. 

“She fair scared me,’ he confessed afterwards outside. 
‘Did you see her eyes, you chaps? Regular old witch she 
is, and no mistake. And nothing underneath to cover up, 
that I could see—just a girl holding out a cup !’ 


Il. 


The two visitors whose summons Lydia had reluctantly 
answered this afternoon were duly awaiting her at the gate. 
Accustomed to ‘size up’ such persons quickly, she saw at 
once that they were gentlemen. One had a short beard 
and eyeglasses and appeared to be about fifty, while the 
other, clean-shaven, pleasant-faced and alert, might have 
been ten or fifteen years younger. 

They were both of pleasant manners also. Each lifted 
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his hat as the old woman came through the gate, and the 
elder apologised for disturbing her. But when the younger 
asked with a smile whether, since it was so hot, she would 
like to hand over the key of the shelter and allow them to 
go there without her, all his courteous manner went for 
naught with the guardian of the Pavement—in fact it counted 
against him. 

‘Certainly not,’ was her curt reply. ‘That’s never 


‘allowed. This way, please.’ 


Before Lydia had quite turned her back to precede them 
she received an impression that the younger man had made 
a slight grimace at his companion. Let them go alone, 
indeed, after that! She would keep a pretty close watch 
upon them. Yes, that strange feeling which had seized her 
when the bell rang just now ... she would have done 
better not to answer it... However, here she was, and 
they would not easily get rid of her, nor would they find 
it easy to slip into their pockets any of the little odds and 
ends which had been dug up with the Pavement, although 
they were only kept upon a shelf, open to touch or theft. 

Clutching the key, she went ahead along the field path, 
the sun beating down hotly on her black-clad shoulders. 
Behind her the hills lay drowsing in the heat like gigantic 
but amiable beasts, an occasional ruddy fleck on the settled 
green of the woods showing that autumn’s palette was 
preparing. And all around the corn-fields which Simon 
had lost spread like a golden sea. 

‘My hat, what a position !’ Lydia heard the younger of 
the men behind her exclaim suddenly. ‘And what fertile 
land ! The Romans certainly had a flair for a site! But 
in this case, Professor, I suppose I should say the Romano- 
Britons 2’ 
‘Hardly, Mr. Usher. The consensus of opinion is that 
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the Chasely Pavement is actually of the first century, of the 
time of Vespasian or Titus. This early attribution is one 
reason why I have advised the—— Ah, through this gate, 
I see. Allow me to open it for you, Miss Reid.’ 

Half an hour later the flame of Lydia Reid’s hostility and 
suspicion was burning much less fiercely, dimmed in fact 
almost to extinction by the appreciation which the two 
gentlemen showed of the Pavement, the reverent care with 
which they examined every detail, and the wide knowledge 
which the elder, especially, showed of the subject of Roman 
villas in general. Her own little store was quite sufficient 
to enable her to recognise this. Experts such as these might, 
after all, have been allowed the unprecedented privilege of 
the key. Nevertheless, Lydia was glad that she had refused 
it, for otherwise she would have lost the pleasure of listening 
to their discussions about the floor, and showing them that 
she too knew that the subsidence near the centre was partly 
due to a flue of the hypocaust having given way. The 
visitors’ admiration of the figures, and in particular of ‘ Hebe- 
Lydia,’ was indeed so satisfying that for a fleeting moment 
she found herself, for the first time, on the verge of com- 
municating what she knew about her darling. But she 
stopped herself upon that verge. 

Since they knew so much about the subject it did not 
surprise her when the gentlemen finally asked permission 
to go round the outside of the shelter with a view to recon- 
structing in their minds the position of the rest of the Villa, 
which, from the size of this triclinium, must, repeated the 
Professor, have been the property of someone of consider- 
able importance. Lydia was quite aware of that theory and 
said so. (Had not her darling been an heiress 2) She was 
in no hurry, she added ; they could take their time looking 
round outside. And sitting in the sun on the rough bench 
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at the door she watched them, but not suspiciously now. 
It had amused other people before them to indulge in these 
speculations about the extent and lie of the Villa; she did 
not mind. What might still sleep in Pavement Piece slept 
peacefully, as deep buried as this banqueting floor had been 
before excavation, and no one had the power to disturb 
that slumber. 

But after a while she got up and went round the shelter. 
The couple seemed to be arguing about something ; the 
elder had a plan in his hand at which the younger was 
looking, and a round brass case containing, presumably, a 
tape-measure. ) 

‘But, Professor,’ the younger man was saying, ‘if the 
cryptoporticus was there, as Morgan says (following Lysons, 
I believe), then surely——’ 

‘Oh, conjectural merely, this plan, you know,’ inter- 
rupted the Professor. ‘I may quite well be wrong. Only 
the spade can show us.’ Then, becoming aware of the 
custodian’s presence, he said, rather abruptly, “But we are 
keeping Miss Reid too long,’ and began to fold up the 
plan, adding as he did so, ‘ Perhaps, however, she will allow 
us to have a final glance at the triclinium 2’ 

Preceding her this time, they left the sunlight for the 
tempered day and mitigated damp of the shed, and stood 
there in silence. That, thought Lydia appreciatively, was 
how the Pavement should be taken leave of, in a condition 
of reverent awe. She fetched from the side the piece of 
matting which she had not yet replaced over the Hebe. 
And at that the bearded Professor spoke. 

“You do well, Miss Reid,’ he said gravely, ‘to keep that 
figure covered. In fact the whole pavement would be the 
better for more adequate protection, would it not ?’ 

Lydia could hardly believe her ears. For, perfectly courte- 
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ous though the tone was, the words were unmistakably 
words of criticism, even of reproach. 

‘I don’t know what you mean, sir,’ she said, stiffening. 
* My brother had the shed repaired again only this spring.’ 

‘ After the rain and frosts of the winter had done a little 
more of their annual damage! Isn’t that so?’ asked the 
Professor, still quite gently. ‘And you know, Miss Reid, 
next winter they will gain entrance at fresh places—as here, 
for instance.’ He suddenly jabbed with his walking-stick 
at a decaying plank. 

* Yes, of course they will if you make holes in the shed !’ 
retorted the old woman with acid vigour. ‘And anyhow 
I don’t see, sir, that it’s any business of yours! This is 
our land and our shed—my grandfather put it up—and our’ 
(she nearly said “ my’) ‘ Pavement.’ 

* Quite, quite !’ interposed the younger man hastily. ‘I 
am sure, Miss Reid, that you fully appreciate the importance 
of what you have on your property. But Roman work of 
this early date, with tesserz so uncommon, demands very 
careful protection, don’t you think 2’ 

‘Well, it’s getting it!’ snapped Lydia. Her eyes were 
bright and hostile. ‘Where do you think these tessere’ 
(the word was quite familiar) ‘ would be to-day if it hadn’t 
been for my grandfather in the first place, and my brother 
and me now? I've given my life for the last fifteen years 
to caring for the Pavement. If you gentlemen only came 
here to find fault you'd better have stopped away. And 
I'll be obliged if you'll leave now !’ 

Looking distinctly uncomfortable, the visitors simultane- 
ously declared that to find fault was the last thing they 
wished to do, and that they considered it most laudable 
of private persons to have gone to the expense of protecting 
the remains, as the owners had done for three generations. 
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By the time this joint apologia was finished they were 
outside again, and Lydia, very grim about the mouth, was 
locking the door. 

‘You know, Miss Reid,’ observed the younger man 
rather tentatively, ‘ that there is probably a great deal more 
of the Villa still remaining.’ 

‘I daresay,’ returned the old woman. She pocketed the 
key and began to walk away. He was obliged to follow her. 

‘The Professor and I would very much like to have a 
talk with Mr. Reid about it.’ 

‘Simon don’t take no interest in the Pavement,’ returned 
his sister over her shoulder. 

‘Oh, come, Miss Reid,’ protested the visitor, “ you are 
libelling him, surely! At any rate the question of upkeep 
must interest him. We should really like to have a word 
with him. Would he be at home now ?’ 

At that Lydia stopped and turned round. Against the 
ocean of ripe ears around her the old black dress and bonnet 
looked rustier than ever. 

*Simon’s always at home. He’s an invalid. Don’t you 
know that, sir, as you’re so pat with our name? But he 
don’t see strangers nowadays. Good afternoon.’ 

After that he,had to let her go. The Professor came up, 
and together they stood watching the small retreating figure 
in silence. Before long they saw it stop abruptly, rummage 
in a pocket and fling something invisible on to the path. 
When, a moment or two later, they themselves came to 
the spot, the shillings which they had paid for admission 
were lying on the parched earth at their feet. 


IV. 


It was fortunate that Lydia’s sudden attack of appendicitis 
should have occurred, if occur it must, during the latter 
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half of October, for by that time of year there was hardly 
ever a single visitor to the Pavement. In her bed in the 
County Hospital to which, intensely against her will, she 
had been whisked away, she was able to congratulate herself 
upon that fact, and also upon the stratagem which, even 
if an odd sightseer or two should turn up, would effectually 
prevent them from viewing the floor in her absence. For 
rather than give control of the shed to that chit Molly, the 
niece who was looking after Simon in her absence, she 
had brought away the key with her to hospital. 

After all it was found unnecessary to operate, and Lydia 
recovered. More wisplike than ever in appearance, but 
spiritually undefeated, she returned to the cottage, dismissed 
the not unwilling Molly after twenty-four hours, resumed the 
reins, and on the first opportunity paid Hebe and Ganymede 
a visit. 

‘I’ve brought you some flowers, my dear, to make up for 
being away so long,’ she murmured, looking fondly at her 
namesake ; and laid by the flying figure a bunch of slightly 
frost-bitten chrysanthemums from the garden. Never be- 
fore had she done such a thing, and, sensible now of the 
pleasure which the act was giving her, she wondered why 
she had never thought of it before. Before she left she put 
the tribute on top of the matting which she had replaced— 
but, on actually quitting the shed, was so struck with its 
resemblance in that position to flowers upon a pall that she 
nearly went back and took it off again. 

“Been out to the Pavement, Lyddy ?” enquired Simon, 
looking up from his eternal newspaper, as she re-entered 
the cottage. ‘*’T'was a great pity you took away the key 
like that, because a Government gentleman came down here 
last week, and when he couldn’t get in——’ 

Lydia stood stock-still, her hand at her bonnet-strings. 
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‘A Government gentleman 2” she asked, an icy foreboding 
coursing through her. ‘What was he like ?’ 

‘Very pleasant,’ answered her brother, misapprehending. 
‘Very pleasant indeed, and said the Work Office, I think 
he called it—I’ve got the letter somewhere, with the name 
put properly—said this Office was going to take over the 
upkeep of the Pavement for us. The shed wants a deal 
of repairing, it seems—you should have told me about 
that !—and there ought to be some more digging done 
round about. Talked a lot, he did, about what a splendid 
big place the Villa must have been. And none of this 
will be any charge to us, and——’ 

He broke off with an exclamation ; his sister was shaking 
him. ‘Simon,’ she almost screamed, ‘ what have you been 
doing, what have you been doing? You've surely not sold 
Pavement Piece—you can’t have done such a thing !’ 

The crippled old man cried out in pain. ‘Take your 
hands off me, Lyddy—you’re hurting me cruel! No, of 
course I haven’t sold the Piece; it’s ours just as it was 
before, only——’ 

“You've given leave to strangers, then, to come poking 
and digging there! So that’s what those two were up to 
that day, sneaking about and measuring!’ Hot tears of 
rage began to run down her wrinkles. ‘I knew I'd ha’ 
done better not to answer the bell that afternoon. The 
shed ! God knows I’ve asked you often enough to have 
it properly gone over—so how dare you say I ought to have 
told you about it: You must take back the permission, 
d’you hear, Simon? Write at once and take it back !’ 

‘Listen here, Lydia,’ said her brother, half-cowed, half- 
angry, ‘I can’t take back my permission because I haven’t 
given none. The gentleman explained—Mr. Usher his name 
was. This here Office of Works (I mind now, that’s what 
VoL. 157.—No. 937. 6 
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it’s called), this Office has the right to come and look after 


old monuments and remains and such-like—and a good 
thing too, say I! I’ve had enough of your complaints 
about that old shed! Now they'll be responsible for it, 
and if they do some more digging in the Piece, as they 
think they will, there'll be all the more money coming in 
later. I see I must ha’ put the letter that came on Tuesday 
up there on the chimney-piece ; you read it and you'll see 
it says there was an Act passed last year——’ 

Lydia looked up, saw behind the clock on the high mantel- 
shelf a long envelope bearing the letters O.H.M.S. in lieu 
of a stamp, snatched it down, and tore out the contents. 

Yes, there it was, the unbelievable. 


*H.M. Office of Works, Nov. 7th, 1901. 
‘Dear Mr. Reid, 

* As I explained to you on my recent visit, by the Act of 1900 
this Department is empowered to take under its guardianship 
ancient monuments of any description, when such transfer of 
responsibility seems desirable, as in the case of the Roman pave- 
ment upon your land. I must reiterate that no interference with 
your rights as owner is contemplated, the field and pavement 
remaining as before——’ 


Lydia read no further. ‘Behind my back,’ she blazed, 
“behind my back you could let them go and do this! You 
call yourself a man, and you couldn’t stand up to them 
that come to interfere with your own property ——’ 

Feebly rubbing the shoulder which she had gripped, 
Simon interrupted her. ‘I don’t know how you expect 
me to stand up to a Government department, Lyddy, even 
if I had the right use of my limbs! And look here ’—he 
stopped rubbing, and there was a note of satisfaction in his 
voice— what do you suppose had a deal to do with that 
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chap saying the Pavement would have to be taken over, 
as he called it? Why, your going off with the key like 
that, so that he couldn’t get in, nor anybody else neither ! 
It was that clinched the matter, my girl, and don’t you 
forget it !’ 

Shaking with wrath and despair, the little old woman 
stamped her foot. ‘They shall never do it—never! Ill 
see to that! It’s my pavement; they all know me, them 
that’s in it, and I'll have no one, Government or no Govern- 
ment, interfering and disturbing them! A lot of noisy 
men to come digging round the shed . . . and somebody 
trying to take my place, I daresay, to show the floor ! 
You write to your Office of Works and their spies and tell 
’em it can’t be “ taken over,” because I won’t have it—and 
tell them where their letter’s gone to, into the bargain !’ 

Torn across, it went sailing into the fire, and Lydia Reid, 
with thirty years fallen from her, rushed out of the room. 


V. 


But the shock, and the ravaging emotions which it had 
brought, on top of her recent illness, restored those years 
and more. She was prostrate next morning, and a neigh- 
bour had to come in and look after the two of them. But 
in a couple of days the old woman rose from her bed, very 
white and quiet and unlike herself. Simon did not dare to 
refer to the subject of the Pavement, and was equally re- 
lieved and astonished when, after a while, she herself brought 
it up, admitting that she had behaved foolishly, and that its 
guardianship by the Office of Works would be the best 
thing. Nevertheless, her plans were not only laid to cir- 
cumvent the Office but were already being put into practice. 

Every afternoon, a little before dusk, she slipped out to 
the shed carrying a portjon of the previous day’s newspaper 
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and a bit of rag or sacking. The coal-hammer was already 
there, for she did not want to be seen carrying it to and 
fro. The risk of some visitor demanding admission in the 
waning daylight, almost negligible as it was, she had to 
run. But the work of destruction was much more strenuous 
than she had anticipated. She had thought that she could 
actually hack or prise out the tesserz, although in her years 
of guardianship she had discovered how firmly they were 
laid. But even so she had underestimated their stability. 
A floor which had withstood more than a millennium of 
neglect was not likely to yield to a rather frail old woman 
armed merely with a coal-hammer. Lydia could more 
easily pound the half-inch cubes of mosaic into smaller 
fragments than she could uproot them from the hard cement 
in which they were embedded on top of a still more solid 
eight-inch layer of fine gravel, pounded brick and lime. 
So she just smashed to the best of her ability, beginning in 
a methodical way with the least well-preserved portions 
of the Pavement, and covering over her ravages, as they 
proceeded, with sacking and the Sussex Chronicle. 

At that time of the day and year she could not remain 
too long in the shelter without arousing Simon’s curiosity, 
yet gradually the tide of havoc and newspaper spread, as 
the peacock and the fishes, the Amorini and Ganymede 
were submerged. And at last the evening came when of 
all the glories of the Chasely Pavement only Hebe remained, 
tranquil and unsuspecting beneath her brown shroud and 
the browner chrysanthemums. 

Panting a little, Lydia laid down the coal-hammer, un- 
covered her, and knelt for some time gazing, with a heart 
so torn that its pain was physical, and made her catch her 
breath. But She could not be left to survive alone .. . 
no, least of all could She be left! And time was short 
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now. There had been a further letter to Simon from the 
Office of Works ; somebody was coming down on Monday 
to make preliminary arrangements for the transfer. He 
must find nothing then—no trace of that beloved form, so 
light and airy, that flying scarf, that upraised goblet. She 
would wish it thus ; for was not She one’s other self? And 
it must be done all at once; She must not spend even a 
few hours half-killed, mutilated. The final ruin would not 
come till after midnight. 

Again and again the old woman bent and kissed the cold 
mosaic of the cheek. ‘Good-bye, good-bye, my darling ! 
You understand, don’t youz Good-bye, good-bye...’ 
With tears running so fast that she could scarcely see she 
took up the coal-hammer and struck the first blow at the 
sandalled feet. It was like striking at her own . . . 


She was quite composed at supper. The worst was over 
now. Simon, blindest of men, and convinced by this time 
of her complete acquiescence with events, talked about 
Monday’s envoy. ‘I reckon, by the hours you’ve been 
spending out there, Lyddy, that you're getting it all tidy 
and shipshape for him 2’ 

* Surely,’ answered his sister. ‘Twill all be ready for 
him when he comes.’ 

It was about two in the morning when she crept out of 
the cottage carrying a gallon tin of paraffin and a flimsy 
oil lantern with most of its glass missing. The newspapers, 
sacks and some kindling wood were already in place ; they 
only required a good drenching and a light setting to them. 
And since Lydia Reid had no intention of including herself 
in the holocaust—for she meant to taste the bitter savour 
of her victory on Monday—she was going to throw the 
lighted lantern on to the central oil-soaked pile from the 
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shooting feathery drifts of sparks into the night. 


Far up in the profound peace of the heavens the con- 
stellations with their Roman names looked down upon the | 
place which the Roman had once chosen for his delight, 
and upon the old woman who loved it trudging towards 
the accomplishment of a deed not altogether inconsonant 


with the Roman spirit. 


‘WHEN MOONS ARE DEAD,’ 


When moons are dead and winter's pallid breath 
Blows ever still more strong upon the rose, 

And every opening bud is closed in death 

And Autumn shudders to its last long close, 

Then summer gold turns brown with speckled rust 
And withered flowers sting with half-dry scent 
Which rises from their blossom ringed with dust,— 
The last poor witness of their blandishment. 

But half-remembered joys return to smile 

Their final greeting while the shadows dance, 
And I must watch them for a little while 

Before I leave their bitter dalliance :— 

When scented flowers and silver moon have fled 
My dreams, my love, and I were better dead. 


vantage spot of the open doorway. Then, retreating out- 
side, she could watch the whole shed go up in flames above 
the smashed and meaningless floor, with the burning thatch 


J. C. BAYLISS. 
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ASIA’S STRANGEST EXODUS. 
BY JOHN HOCKIN. 


Once in every eleven years Ceylon’s mountain forests are 
the scene of events so strange that they come as a fitting 
climax to what must be one of the most curious of the 
unwritten chapters in natural history. In 1935 the eleven- 
year cycle came round again, provoking an upheaval un- 
paralleled in the memory of those who have spent a life- 
time studying jungle lore. 

The cause of these happenings at eleven-year intervals is 
the flowering of the Nilloo, a shrub growing abundantly 
in the forests above 5,000 feet and only blooming once, 
just before it dies. Then, under Nature’s plan to ensure 
the survival of its kind, it blooms so freely that thousands 
of acres of jungle become for a month one vast flower 
garden, in which the wild bees gather in countless swarms 
to tap the lavish supplies of pale, scented honey. 

Bees are the first guests at the forest banquet. They 
arrive at the beginning of April, as the Nilloo bursts into 
blossom, travelling in swarms from all over the central 
plateau of Ceylon. What instinct draws them in such 
numbers to the mountain forests at exactly the right time 
is a mystery, but in March of every eleventh year anyone 
living within a fifty-mile radius of Nuwara Eliya, the 
centre of the Nilloo jungles, will notice the unusual number 
of swarms zooming overhead, all flying in the same direc- 
tion. In the wake of the bees come the birds that prey 
on them—the little Bee-eaters so nimble of flight that they 
will snap up any heavily laden bee on the wing, and the 
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Honey-buzzards, robbers of the honeycombs the bees hang 
from the forest branches. 

By the middle of April there will already be many of 
these combs stained yellow with honey. This is when the 
Honey-buzzards become marauders. Flapping up against 
a comb, they will tear off a chunk with their claws and sail 
swiftly away, an action that spells danger for any human 
spectator of the theft, for in a minute or two the bees will 
have transferred their wrath to the floor of the forest and 
he will have to run for his life. 

In 1935 the bees came in unusual numbers, and that was 
the beginning of the amazing events that followed, for more 
bees to pollinate the Nilloo flowers meant more of their 
favourite berries and seeds for the pigeons, the jungle-fowl, 
the rats, the pigs and the deer, and more birds and beasts 
to prey upon them. 

So, as soon as the honey season was passing, and the 
flowers had begun to seed, the great invasion started. The 
pigeons came in their thousands to glut themselves on the 
Nilloo berries and punctuate the jungle stillness with their 
whistling ; the jungle-fowl scratched, and fought, grew fat 
and lost a little of their fear of guns; the pigs, visitors 
from the lowland forests perhaps a hundred miles away, 
grunted as they drove their snouts into the carpet of Nilloo 
seeds ; while the rats, feeding greedily, multiplied until one 
judged they could not be counted in anything but millions, 

Meanwhile, above the banquet table, the big Snake- 
eagles and the smaller Chickras circled, diving down when 
they were hungry to seize reptile or rat. At night the 
owls took up the challenge, finding rats so easy to kill that 
soon they have grown fastidious and are only tearing the 
rats open to devour liver, lungs and heart. While, padding 
through the forest glades, the leopards, last arrivals at the 
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jungle feast, find game so plentiful that they need only 
exert a little of their lightning cunning to secure more 
meat than they can eat. 

The leopards follow in the wake of the other animals, 
only drawn to the Nilloo jungles by the instinct to keep 
close to their food supply and not subject, as the bees, the 
pigeons, the jungle-fowl and the pigs must be, to some 
mysterious urge to forsake their usual haunts for almost 
unknown country. Perhaps it is because this sixth sense is 
lacking that the leopards always get left behind with the 
rats to enact the climax of the jungle drama. 

By the end of May, or early June, when the monsoon 
clouds are swirling round the highland forests, the Nilloo 
has dried and fallen, and the pigeons, pigs and jungle-fowl 
have all dispersed to lower elevations. Then strange things 
begin to happen, warnings of the tragedy to come. The 
deer, normally among the most retiring of creatures but 
rarely seen outside the jungle edge, begin to be found lying 
up on the tea estates in the Nuwara Eliya area. Here they 
are harassed by the coolies, eager for a venison curry, but 
even that does not drive them back, for they prefer the 
clumsy hunting of Man to the terrors of the forests when 
hungry leopards are on the prowl. 

With the departure of the invading hordes, the leopards’ 
food supply is cut short. Normally in the whole of this 
jungle area there may not be more than half'a dozen leopards. 
In June, 1935, the Nuwara Eliya forests were said to be full 
of them. As long as the rats remained there was no need 
for them to starve; leopard droppings in this area for 
weeks were full of rats’ fur, proving to what diet the 
animals had been reduced. 

Then came the climax. The rats began to die in tens of 
thousands. On every road and path in the neighbourhood 
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their bodies lay, sometimes as many as one to every two 
or three yards. Cars, passing along the roads at night, 
killed hundreds crossing or lying in their path. The mail 
train cut up thousands on the metals every night; many 
more were found dead from natural causes on the track. 

The mystery of these natural deaths was never solved. 
Starvation was certainly not the cause, for the rats were 
fat, so fat, in fact, that the Tamil coolies accounted for the 
deaths of the ones torn by owls by saying they had burst. 
It was suggested at the time that the rats’ habit of lying on 
the rails, and roads, pointed to some internal inflammation, 
though no proof of this was found. But, in conjunction 
with the fact that many of the rats seemed to be almost 
blind, this led to the belief that a virulent epidemic had 
come to wipe them out in thousands. 

The wholesale slaughter of the rats made the leopards’ 
position desperate. Feathers were now found in their 
droppings, showing that they were hungrier than ever. 
That hunger increased until two of them were driven to 
acts of desperation almost unique in Ceylon jungle history. 

One morning a herd of cattle was being driven across 
bare grass land just off the main road a few miles from 
Nuwara Eliya and within sight of a cluster of wayside 
houses. Along the track there was no cover but a solitary, 
stunted tree. As the leading cattle got abreast of this tree 
a big leopard sprang out of a drain and seized one of the 
cows, which it only released when the four cattle-keepers 
ran up shouting. 

For the Ceylon leopard to seize a cow from a herd in 
broad daylight within a hundred yards of human habitation 
was amazing proof of the straits of hunger to which it had 
been reduced. 

Another leopard was even more reckless. A European 
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Assistant on a neighbouring tea estate was roused early one 
morning to hear that a leopard had just attacked a coolie 
in the field of tea below his bungalow. He ran out with 
his gun to the place indicated, and was walking through the 
tea when the animal sprang at him and had mauled him 
badly before it could be beaten off. It was later hunted 
down and shot. 

This extraordinary example of savagery on the part of 
an animal so easily frightened by Man led people to talk 
of the menace of the leopard. For several weeks that 
menace did exist. But gradually it dawned upon those 
Nuwara Eliya leopards that there would be better hunting 
in their old haunts, or perhaps it was just gnawing hunger 
that drove them away. One by one they followed the 
other Nilloo visitors to the lowlands and the exodus was 
over—for another eleven years. 


LOVES. 


First love may yield a glamour 
And like a sunburst come, 

But last love wields the hammer 
That builds a house and home. 


First love may come with singing 
To claim a jewelled throne, 

But last love enters bringing 

A blessing for its own. 


First love may fashion phrases 

Entrancing for a day, 

But last love truly praises 

By keeping faith for aye. 

CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN. 











ACCORDING TO ETIQUETTE. 
BY MONA GARDNER. 


WE had passed the shop many times on our way to Zozoji 
Temple. We would pick our way through the mélée of 
ox-carts, rikishas and screaming motor-cars at the wide cross- 
ing of ligura and then turn up a narrow alley which twisted 
over the brow of a small hill. After the third turn we would 
come upon it, a small unpretentious shop : its glass panels 
blinking in conscious humility at the great carved gate of 
some prince’s palace which stood opposite. 

The hard-packed clay of the lane was always scrupulously 
swept here, and it was seldom that a footmark disturbed the 
faint pattern which the crescent scratches of a broom made in 
the damp earth. Sometimes a fragile boat of yellowed ivory 
rode at full sail in the window, or it might be a dwarfed knight 
of greenish bronze who lunged at you in a sort of bantam 
fury. But that was all . . . a single object only. 

Late one misty afternoon we lagged up the hill looking 
back at the small dip below where the silver of tiled roofs 
blended with the silver of the sky and where a jagged pine 
was silhouetted in eerie black. 

A soft ingratiating voice filled the silence behind us. 

‘The heavens are kind to-day, and make a picture for me 
before my door.’ 

We turned to see an incredibly small man standing before 
the open panels of the curio shop. He might have been 
mistaken for one of his own carved figures so delicate were 
his bird-like features, and so drained were they of vitality that 
his skin seemed to have that patina which comes to old ivory 
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when it has been handled often. His black hair clung to his 
head as though it had been painted there. He stood with a 
long-spouted watering-can in one hand gently sprinkling an 
azalea bush. His wrists, as he tipped the can back and forth, 
were the frail wrists of an undernourished child. 

‘Aren’t you fortunate!’ Alan murmured. ‘Hiroshige 
himself could not have painted a more alluring picture.’ 

A quick smile lit the shopkeeper’s eyes, and his face relaxed 
ever so slightly from its mould of studious politeness. 

‘You are right,’ he agreed. The funny little intake of 
breath which he used as a prefix to each remark was like an 
added syllable. I stepped nearer the wanton azalea blossoms 
which were drenching the air with their heady scent. 

‘You like them ? ’ he questioned, and then, not waiting for 
my answer, he continued : ‘ These are old. As old as I am, 
for I have had them since I wasa boy. Each year they bloom 
earlier than any azaleas in the neighbourhood.’ He stooped 
to pluck a withered blossom from one cluster, and when he 
straightened up it was to look at the flowers as a fond father 
gazes at a performing son. 

‘Will you come in and rest a moment ?’ the little man 
suggested, motioning towards the shadowy interior of the 
shop as though we were wayfarers on some long pilgrimage. 

Outside the slanting time-stained timbers of the shop 
seemed to draw themselves in apologetically from the proud 
new walls on either side. Yet there was no feeling of this 
in the dimly lit interior. Its quiet dignity made it seem like 
the vestibule of a home. 

Raised up some two feet from the stone flooring of the 
entrance was the matted platform of the room itself. The 
man spread cushions for us and in another moment he had a 
large brazier edged between us. Deftly he heaped glowing 
fragments of charcoal into a burning pyramid, and although 
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the penetrating chill of that damp afternoon could not 
actually be dispelled by these valiant little embers, still the 
illusion was satisfying. Imitating him we passed our hands 
in the air above the brazier like ritualists of some strange culkt. 

Quietly he sat beside us, and quietly he made answer to our 
several questions. Later, breaking a long silence, he bowed 
and padded to the back of the shop. When he returned it 
was to bring with him a curious pendent lamp. Cut from 
brass, its whorls and meshes were so delicate and so intricate 
as to give it the appearance of carved lace. He lighted a fat 
stump of candle and when it was burning to his satisfaction he 
hooked the lamp onto a heavy-linked chain hanging from 
the low ceiling. 

It seemed an act of friendliness more than anything else, for 
the timid light pushed back none of the crouching shadows. 
Near me on a low table I could see an amber snuff-bottle. 
Its stopper of apple-green jade was like a drop of sea-water 
with the sun on it. Against the far wall were two gleaming 
blackwood chests studded with medallions which must have 
dimmed at least one pair of eyes before the tiny chisel scooped 
the last delicate curl. In an alcove a wall-scroll with a smoky 
sun gave a haunting semblance of light. 

* You care for Hiroshige ? ’ the shopkeeper asked some time 
later. “Then you will find pleasure in this.’ He reached 
back to pull out one of the small drawers which lined the face 
of a cabinet behind him. He laid the drawer in front of us. 
Carefully, with reverent fingers, he drew forth a small bundle 
of musty silk, and from its layers he unwound the closed 
sticks of a slender fan. Gently he opened it before us. 

* See, the great artist himself painted this. Is it not beauti- 
ful 2’ 

It was. The pageantry of feudal days was there in lush 
greens and scarlets toned by the grey of age. And like the 
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perfect frame of a picture was this handle . . . delicately 
traced lacquer with fretted inlays of ivory. 

‘It is nearly a hundred years old,’ he murmured, caressing 
it with the palm of his hand. 

A movement at my side drew my eyes from the fan and I 
looked up to see an apple-cheeked old woman kneeling there 
offering me tea in a small deep bowl. As we sipped the acrid 
brew our glances strayed again from the fan to the room and 
to its owner. Quick to notice this, the shopman drew forth 
another drawer. 

‘ Perhaps it is ivory you like 2’ he said ingratiatingly as he 
lifted wadded cotton from a drawer and spread before us a 
dozen trinkets. The size of watch charms they were—a lotus 
pod, a pot-bellied god, an inch-long parasol resting on micro- 
scopic clogs. We picked them up, turned them over and 
laid them down, one by one. 

‘ These are very old, I am sure,’ I said by way of tribute. 

* Ah yes, I must have them old. My customers are not 
tourists, they know,’ he said, sighing. 

‘You regret their knowledge?” Alan asked. 

‘Perhaps ...I do not know. There are times. . 
when I see my family with half-filled rice bowls for the 
noon-day meal. Then I regret that I do not sell to 
tourists.” 

‘Tourists 2” Alan said in a prompting tone. 

‘Ah, with my friend . . . it is different. He has a shop 
near the hotel. Each day the foreigners blacken his doors, 
and his family grows fat. His children go to the best schools 
and need not work.’ For a moment the little man toyed 
nervously with an ivory rose. ‘ But it has not always been 
so. Before he learned to age his ivory his children were thin 
and without warm kimono for the winter.’ He smiled 
bitterly at this. 
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Again Alan prompted him: ‘ Aging ivory? I do not 
understand.’ 

* Ah, foreigners, they are such children! They run from 
the boats in Yokohama to shops and say, “Isit old? If it is 
not old I do not wantit. How muchisit?: If itis too cheap 
it is not good !”’” 

His acrid mimicry seemed to people the little shop with 
droves of tourists, all repeating his phrases like some anti- 
phonal chorus. 

“So, my friend—who learned to carve ivory from his 
grandfather who had learned from his grandfather—did not 
sell his carvings because they were too white, too clean, too 
new. Then when his first-born died because they could not 
afford the milk which the foreign-style doctors said would 
turn to new blood in his veins, my friend learned to soak his 
new ivory in tobacco juice. Now he sells for the price of 
antiques.’ 

* But is he never bothered . . .? 

“What would you 2’ interrupted the dealer impatiently 
and a little scornfully. ‘ Would you have his family go with- 
out? Perhaps my friend feels he owes loyalty to his own 
family first... lastly to strangers!’ The little man 
flounced on his cushion and there was silence between us. A 
moment later he turned to us again with the irritation all gone 
from his face. ‘ Maybe you will honour me by glancing at 
my poor collection upstairs. Many of my treasures I keep 
up there.’ 

For a long moment we hesitated. We had not meant to 
look at curios this afternoon, but something about the little 
man held us, made us wait for his next words. It was as 
though he were one of the parchment-skinned sages on a 
dusty old screen come to life, and we two hypnotised disciples 
kneeling before him. The quiet cloistered air of the lane 
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seemed to prove that only this was true and to refute the 
possibility of a busy commercial world. Then, too, we 
noticed the mist outside had changed to a fine drizzle and 
almost automatically we stooped and removed our shoes. 

The shopkeeper unhitched the lacework lamp from its 
chain, and holding it over his head he began to climb steep 
abrupt stairs. It was like climbing a ladder which the uneven 
light of the lamp fitted with fantastic rungs. At the top a 
panel pushed back to show three rooms opening one from the 
other. The air was heavy with camphor and sandalwood. 
But the light was too dim to define the shadows which seemed 
to people the room and hold us like uneasy prisoners. 

‘If you will find excuses for me, I shall turn on the elec- 
tricity,” said the little man. ‘ Myself, Ido not like it. It is so 
bright, so relentless. Itdestroysimagination. But foreigners 
are used to it.’ 

Whereupon he pressed a switch in the second room and the 
harsh glare of unshaded lights penetrated each corner of the 
several rooms. The first thing I saw against the wall before 
me was a great heavy-lidded Buddha as high as the ceiling 
who sat on a throne of gilded lotus leaves. Somehow the 
serene majesty of that emotionless face seemed to cast a 
benediction over the room, and the belongings of the curio 
dealer. 

Low tables and high chests stood everywhere, and yet 
nothing seemed to be cramped. Only the art of many 
peoples and the fantasy of infinite generations could have 
produced such a mixture of the bizarre and the beautiful. 
And only a cunning hand could have matched them in such 
a seemingly artless manner so that one acted as a foil for the 
other. 

On a low blackwood table immediately before me the soft 
blues of old Ming blended with the dead red of aged lacquer. 
VoL. 157.—No. 937. 7 
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Sprays of cherry blossoms on a gold-cloth screen dripped pink 
petals on a writhing dragon of bronze. I moved along 
inch by inch—now mesmerised by a leering god carved from 
satinwood, now floating in the twilight depths of a Chinese 
bowl. The curio dealer padded along behind polishing this 
and dusting that, never saying a word, unless his way of 
sucking his breath could be construed as conversation. 

Once in the course of our meanderings I passed Alan who 
was fingering some tobacco pouches of long-dead Samurai, 
and I stopped for a moment to glance at the curiously carved 
wooden boxes. As I stood there Alan suddenly laid down 
the pouch he was examining and stepped to a near-by table. 
His eyes were staring at a small screen on an upper shelf. The 
dealer—still at our elbows—spoke : 

“Ah, you like the little screen !’ 

* Rather interesting,’ Alan said in a flat voice. I knew that 
the bargaining had begun. 

The dealer reached his hand between us. ‘I will dust it,’ 
he said apologetically. Already the lacquer frame shone like 
satin, but now he wiped it meticulously with a handkerchief 
and then, tantalisingly, went over it again flicking each 
leaf. 

‘Here I will place it so.’ He swept a collection of prints 
from a table and spread the screen across it. Next he darted 
for two low stools. These he placed for us, precisely, pains- 
takingly, in front of the table, explaining meanwhile : ‘ It is 
better that you sit to see it. Such a small screen as this you 
must never look down on from above. There!’ He 
stooped to look over our shoulders. ‘That foolish light is 
too bright! Let me arrange it.’ 

He was off again. This time he made a swoop at the centre 
switch which cut off the lights in the room before us to leave 
a glow from overhead. Joining us again the dealer screwed 
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and bobbed his head from side to side as though to see and feel 
the beauty of this small screen himself for the first time. 

It really was a lovely thing. Not more than a foot and a 
half high, its six panels were washed with dull silver—the 
colour of moonlight on still water. Three cranes, splashes of 
black and white with crimson beaks, flew towards pine-tops 
of old green. That was all, and it was perfect. 

“It is old, very old,’ said the dealer in curiously muffled 
tones. 

* Yet it looks so fresh, so new.’ Alan’s casual tones were 
irreverent, harsh even after those of the little man. 

‘ Ah, that is because it is by a master !’ 

“Maybe so. But the paint . . . it is new, I feel sure,’ said 
Alan in his same flat tone. 

‘I am sure you know about screens and about paint,’ the 
dealer said slowly, and his obsequious little bow robbed his 
words of the sting they seemed to hold: ‘ but perhaps you 
have forgotten that the paint used by the old masters was of 
a different texture than that used nowadays. Perhaps I can 
show you.’ 

He was up and back again before he had finished speaking. 
In his hands he held a second small screen. With a confident 
flourish he opened it. ‘There, compare that! This is 
modern . . . made only four or five years ago. But you 
can see how the gold thread has blackened, and see here . . . 
some of the paint has scaled off !’ 

It was true. The screen he had brought for comparison 
was pitiful beside the silver one, but then it would have been 
pitiful beside almost any, for it was a poor specimen. With 
a slap he folded it up and his gesture was quite disdainful as he 
shoved it aside on a table. Slowly he turned back to the 
silver screen. 


Alan said nothing, yet he did not take his eyes from the 
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screen. He turned it over and ran his finger-nail along the 
backing and then held it to the light. After another moment 
of painstaking scrutiny he set it back on the table, then slowly 
got to his feet, saying : ‘ Yes, it’s nice enough, but I am not 
very interested in screens. I have quite a number.’ 

Whereupon he began to examine some old porcelain. At 
tiffin, just a few hours before, he had announced he wanted 
at least two more screens if he could only find unusual ones. 
But the shopkeeper couldn’t have known this . .. Orcould 
he? He flicked his eyes in a knowing way and studied 
Alan a moment as though considering his next move in this 
game, then, with a gentle little smile and a deprecatory 
shrug, he said : 

* But, of course, if you have screens you won’t want any 
more. I quite understand.’ He fell to polishing the lacquer 
frame once more. ‘I will not have this long,’ he said as 
though talking to himself. “My regular customers have not 
seen it yet . . . some one of them will be interested in this 
bargain.’ 

‘Oh, is it a bargain 2” Alan asked. 

* So-o-0-0,’—the dealer drew in his breath as though he 
derived some subtle pleasure from the action. ‘ Actually the 
screen does not belong to me. It is for a friend that I sell it.’ 

“Oh, a friend,’ said Alan, accepting the polite fiction as a 
matter of routine, ‘and does he make it a bargain 2?’ 

* My friend is not a dealer, you understand. This has been 
in his family many years. But just now he isa little short...’ 

*. .. a little short of ready money,’ Alan supplied the 
familiar formula a little impatiently. But the dealer was 
unperturbed. 

* Exactly,’ he said. ‘ My friend finds that he does not have 
as much cash available as he wishes . . . so now he thinks to 
exchange this screen—which he values highly—for silver.’ 
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Alan made no reply. But he turned abruptly from the 
screen to pick up a bronze urn fashioned like the hull of a ship. 

‘ That is an unusual incense burner you have there,’ the 
curio dealer remarked equably. ‘A traveller brought it to 
me from an island half a day’s distance from Formosa.’ 

‘ Yes, I rather like it,’ Alan replied, and I could tell from the 
note of his voice that he was becoming annoyed by these 
elaborate preliminaries. “How much did you say your 
friend wants for the screen ?’ 

‘ Sa-a-a-a.” Again there was the sibilant suck of breath. 
‘I think . . . maybe . . . sa-a-a-a... should I tell my 
friend that you appreciate the art of our country he... 
maybe . . . would be softened . . . and to you he might 
sell for . . . maybe one hundred and eighty-five yen .. . 
I don’t know.’ 

‘ Ah, is that so!” But it was not a question as Alan said it, 
just a murmur of soft vowels. Then neither of them moved. 
Both stood staring at the screen. I grew uncomfortable at 
the silence. 

‘It is to be regretted that your friend must part from his 
screen . . . especially if he needs silver . . . for I do not believe 
he will receive such a price,’ Alan said at last. 

‘You think the price too high 2’ 

‘I cannot believe he will receive such money.’ 

‘ But you yourself, if you were to think of buying such a 
screen, what would you be willing to give 2’ the dealer asked 
with a guileless air. 

‘ Ah, that is difficult to say . . . since I do not want a 
screen now, since I have plenty of them, it is difficult for me 
to think what I would pay. But . . . supposing I were to 
want it . . . I think I could not feel right if I paid more than 
one hundred yen.’ 

A cry like that of an animal in pain came from the dealer. 
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“One hundred yen !’ he choked. ‘One hundred yen ! 
Why, I should be ashamed to tell my friend of such a price !’ 

‘Perhaps your friend does not really wish to sell,’ Alan 
suggested softly. ‘Perhaps he makes the price high so that 
no one will really buy the screen from you.’ 

The dealer brushed this aside with a gesture. ‘ But have 
you really examined the screen? Have you really thought 
that it is by a master who has signed it? Have you thought 
of the workmanship . . . the age .. .’. Once more he fell 
to polishing the lacquer, this time vigorously with vicious 
flicks of his cloth. 

‘I have examined it well... it is truly beautiful... 
and I have told you what I would pay if I were thinking of 
buying such a curio,’ Alan said with finality. 

With equal finality the dealer shrugged his shoulders and 
flipped the screen closed. Then with careful ostentatious- 
ness he opened it again to place it on its rack on the table 
where it had stood previously. ‘It is well that we do not 
wish to do business,’ he said, smiling benignly at both of 
us, ‘for our two prices are strangers.’ 

We turned towards the stairs. The dealer stepped forward 
hastily. 

‘Permit me to precede you . . . that I may light your 
way. Again I must ask that you pardon these crude steps 
which cause you such inconvenience.’ 

Down the stairs the little man bowed us, all the while 
holding the filigree lamp high above his head. As we sat 
upon the stoop in the vestibule putting on our shoes there 
was a thin rattle of the bamboo-thread curtains and the 
same pink-cheeked woman bowed herself to our sides again 
to offer us steaming tea. ‘ Please drink it,’ she murmured 
solicitously, * it will warm the body so you will not feel the 
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Gratefully we sipped it. As we drained the last drops the 
dealer said : “ My friend who owns the screen is very sensi- 
tive. But if you think you might be interested in this curio, 
or if perhaps you would like some friend to have it, I will 
question my friend once more that I may get his very lowest 
price.” 

‘ Yes, please do that,’ Alan said. “ And some day when we 
are passing this way I shall drop into your shop again.’ 

We were at the door now. A small boy with bulging 
cheeks appeared from nowhere and opened the sliding panes 
for us. The shopkeeper and his woman had prostrated 
themselves on their mats, and amid a chorus of “ Honourably 
depart ’ and ‘ Protection stay with you’ we passed out into 
the dark street where only the reflection from paper-shuttered 
windows showed us our way. 


During the next few days Alan spoke of the screen several 
times, and there was a peculiar possessive tone to his voice as 
he described it to an acquaintance. But when this acquaint- 
ance asked : ‘ Where did you say this little shop is 2’ Alan’s 
answer was, ‘I don’t suppose the street even has a name.’ 
After that the subject didn’t come up again. 

However, it was nearly three weeks before we made our 
twilight walk towards Zozoji again. No one was about in 
front of the curio shop when we came abreast of it, and I 
noticed that the azaleas had been replaced by dwarfed peonies. 
Yet barely had we begun to slide back the glass doors before 
the moon-faced youngster we had seen before appeared. 
In the shadows of the shop itself we saw the dealer bowing 
low to us from his floor cushions. 

‘ Ah, I am most honoured to see you again,’ he said to us 
pleasantly. ‘It has been unusually chilly this spring, hasn’t 
it?’ 
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We agreed that it had. 

‘But perhaps that is just as well,’ he continued in a serene 
manner as though we had come merely to discuss weather 
with him. ‘ You know, we Japanese read from the plants 
. . . because they tell us so honestly. We have had much 
more snow this winter . . . much more than usual. That 
means that the bamboo will be a double green and when that 
is so, the summer is sure to be hot.’ 

We hoped this was true. 

“Yes, truly! The plants tell us all things. From them we 
come to know of the seasons, and from the seasons we learn 
of our crops . . . for the crops are life to us. If there is 
enough rice to feed the people and the mulberry is plentiful 
then we know our nation will be truly prosperous.’ 

We saw that we were friends come to call. There was 
nothing in this polite casual talk to betray business. It was 
interrupted only for a moment some time later when the 
youngster sidled into the room with the small screen folded 
under his arm. Surreptitiously almost, it was laid on the 
mat beside the curio dealer. And there it lay unnoticed, 
unopened, as he chatted on and on. At last, with a casual 
unhurried gesture, he indicated it. 

“You see I have not sold this memento . . . I knew that 
you wanted it. It has been put away until you would come 
again.’ His confidence was unruffled, unhesitating, and there 
was a certain sedateness in his manner which suggested 
consciousness of having granted a favour. 

“You have talked with your friend?’ Alan asked. 

* Ah, my friend is so sensitive. It is such a delicate thing to 
approach him about such a matter. You understand, I am 
sure. But I am also honour-bound to try and please you . . . 
so I brought myself to broach the subject. At first I could not 
stand the pain in my friend’s eyes.’ The dealer drooped 
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before us, woebegone and dismal, crushed by the emotion of 

this fancied encounter. ‘He grieved so that one should — 
bargain over his screen. Myself, I did what I could. I 

reasoned with him and explained that you were a foreigner, 

and so could not be expected to understand things as we do 

them.’ 

Alan’s manner studiously maintained the fiction despite this 
last thrust. ‘And what answer did your friend give ?’ he 
asked patiently. 

‘My friend, he is very sad. But since he must sell his 
screen and since you are filled with the want of it, he has said 
he will sell it for . . . one hundred and fifty yen.’ 

‘One hundred and fifty yen 2’ 

* Think of such a difference! You are very fortunate !’ 

‘ But have I not already said to you that if 1 were buying the 
screen I would not pay more than one hundred yen ?’ 

“Yes, of course, but we were merely talking that day. 
This screen for one hundred yen 2 Why, even another dealer 

. were I to take this to the auction house . . . would pay 
me more than that !’ 

‘ Then it is to the dealers you must extend your favours. 
One hundred yen I am willing to give for the screen, but that 
is all!’ 

‘Too bad, too bad !” murmured the shopkeeper. ‘I am 
sorry to see you lose this treasure.’ Tenderly he folded the 
leaves of the screen together, and one could almost imagine 
that there were tears in the little old man’s eyes, so dejected 
was his attitude. 


One particularly stormy night two weeks later we were 
reading in the living-room after dinner. The rain was 
tattooing against the wooden shutters with a staccato roar and 
over and above this was the clamour of the glass panels as 
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fitful gusts peevishly shook them. It was perhaps the middle 
of the evening when the sound of the amah’s sandals slip- 
slapping along the bare wood of the corridor changed the 
pattern of noise about us. She heaped more wood on the fire 
and then told us in her childish treble there was a curio man 
in the kitchen who wished to show us something. 

“He comes from near the Shoguns’ Tombs, I think,’ the girl 
added in explanation. From that we guessed our visitor to 
be the little man on the hill who had probably brought us 
news of the silver screen. After an unhurried interval he 
joined us, bowing, and smiling, and drawing in his breath 
noisily. Under his arm he carried a package. 

“You do well to stay by your fire this evening,’ he com- 
mented, ‘ for it is wicked weather outside.’ With another 
bow he settled himself on a floor cushion at our feet. 

He refused the cigarettes offered him and with half-distinct 
apologies drew forth a pencil-shaped pipe. From a pouch 
that some Samurai must have carried long ago he extracted 
strands of wiry tobacco and worked them into a pellet. 
Between puffs he made pleasant and intelligent comments 
about the wooden panels of the ceiling and the walls. 
Leisurely he smoked, and leisurely he talked, with never a 
mention or a motion towards the package on the floor beside 
him. Perhaps a half-hour passed as we learned a connois- 
seur’s opinions about woods, their grains, their age and their 
polish. 

Finally with a deprecatory gesture the man hastily tapped 
the charred pellet from the pipe bowl. With the first show 
of haste he tucked the pipe in his girdle and rose to his feet, 
announcing as he did so that he had already overstayed his 
time. He drew his package to him and as he talked he undid 
the knots in the cloth napkin which served as an outer wrap- 
ping. From a box which told its own tale of time the screen 
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was taken. A moment the dealer held it before us while the 
firelight told a story on the dull silver, then he moved to a far 
corner of the room. 

‘If you will permit, I shall place it here.’ Not waiting for 
the permission his words had asked, the little man set to work 
on a high blackwood table. Candlesticks from a Korean 
farmhouse he unceremoniously laid aside. The books went 
too—everything save a carnelian medicine cup and a hand- 
high statuette of some ancient Chinese beauty. 

Behind these he unfolded the screen to its full length. 
Instinctively—or perhaps after a half-hour’s study—he had 
selected the one place where the reflection from its silvered 
panels would light up a dark corner and where there were 
neither brocades nor ornaments to overshadow its simplicity. 
A moment only he paused, as though to note the effect upon 
us, then gathered up the cloth wrapping and went towards 
the door, saying : 

‘ It is well that you should try the screen in your home first 
to be sure that it belongs here. See, I shall leave it with you 
for a few weeks asa loan. Perhaps after that time you will 
not care for it as you do now. You may even tire of it.’ 

We laughed with him over his little joke, but the curio 
dealer’s laugh was the loudest, for it was the laugh of a 
successful business man. He knew he had won. After 
living three weeks with the screen, we would never part 
with it. 

Tokyo. 











GENIUS LOCI. 
BY PROFESSOR L. W. LYDE. 


Ir seems probable that the basal element in any genius loci 
is definitely geographical, and this in more than one sense 
of the word. From the historic standpoint the primary fact 
behind every event—the birth of a great poem or the death 
of a lava-sealed city—is location ; we are unlikely to under- 
stand and interpret it rightly unless we know where it 
occurred, and the ‘where’ is not a Euclidean point in- 
dicating merely position without magnitude. Geographic- 
ally, the idea of location. must include ideas of shape and 
size, surface features and atmospheric phenomena. To this 
‘control’ Man must be exposed, and to it he must make 
‘response,’ even if he is quite unconscious of his reaction, 


and though our knowledge is still far too scanty and too . 


superficial for us to be able to explain the process. We only 
know that, where Nature’s question has been different, there 
Man’s answer has also been different. 

But why so much ridicule on any theory of geographic 
‘control’ and human ‘response’: Apparently, because 
Man’s conquest of Nature has provoked much premature 
self-congratulation. We may excuse the optimism engen- 
dered at a successful conference ; but we may probe the 
boast that ‘ engineers are no longer bound by geographical 
chains.’ If so, why can the New York Central Railway 
run longer and heavier trains, in less time and at less cost, 
between New York and Chicago by the low and level 
Mohawk Valley than the Pennsylvania line can run by the 
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shorter route over the 2,000-foot scarp of the Appalachian 
plateau ? 

If we transfer the problem from the sphere of physical 
relief and manual work to that of climate and intellectual 
work, we may ask a similarly testing question. If location 
means practically nothing, why has Man found it over- 
poweringly difficult to think with a view to immediate action 
except in a strictly temperate climate 2 Of course, we must 
not interpret the word ‘temperate’ narrowly, still less as 
meaning only ‘ cool.’ Some famous thinkers, including Mr. 
Edison, have found that they could work best at a tem- 
perature of about 63°-64° F.; and that happens to be the 
average temperature in the Greece of Pindar and Pericles. 
So, the most important frontier of the Roman Empire in 
Europe ran for hundreds of miles practically along the course 
of the midwinter isotherm of 32° F.; and in Naples ‘ frost 
is a word.’ 

Of course, we must neither underrate nor overrate the 
value of racial inheritance. An average temperature like 
that of an English summer may have favoured the mental 
development of the Mediterranean peoples in Attica and 
Boeotia; but the Mediterranean type, the glory of the 
orange latitudes, had to be invigorated by the Nordic type, 
from the apple latitudes, before the world could reap the 
inspiring art and literature of Greece. The enduring political 
organisation of Rome had a similar story. 

That ‘ English summer’ comfort was no hardy nurse of 
heroes ; there was need of creative virility. Most of the 
Greek goddesses were of Mediterranean type, but nearly all 
the gods were of Nordic—or Alpine—type ; and so were 
all the Homeric heroes except the wily and short-legged 
(Iliad, iti, 210) Odysseus. Zeus may be pictured almost as a 
bluff, full-bearded Devon seaman of the Elizabethan Age ; 
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and the fair-haired, apple-loving Apollo was a pure Nordic. 
By the time that he was comfortably domiciled in Greece 
as a Mediterranean ‘ native,’ with silver bow and golden 
sword, he had become the most versatile and many-sided 
of the Greek deities ; but most of his attributes and activities 
remained Northern, and he was true to his apple. What 
an appropriate and appreciative patron he would have been 
of the orange-pippin and its growers ! 

But he was specially the God of Soothsay, and soothsay 
was closely linked with song, the Delphic oracles being 
chanted in metre. “The golden lyre was shared by Apollo 
and the ebon-haired Muses,’ who were evidently of Medi- 
terranean type ; and ‘ Apollo sat midst the choir of Muses, 
in all their beauty, and led their songs, sweeping his lyre 
with a golden quill.’ The words are Pindar’s; and he, 
as the sweetest of all Greek singers, was Apollo’s special 
favourite. Indeed, the priest of Apollo in Delphi, as he 
closed the doors of the temple at sunset day by day through 
all the years when Greece was at the height of her glory, 
paused to proclaim : 


“Let the poet Pindar come in!’ 


It is a delicate adventure for anyone except a poet to 
criticise poets ; and, even then, the critic must be a wholly 
self-less poet, with wide outlook and catholic sympathies. 
From one point of view the task is made a trifle easier, from 
another a trifle harder, if the poets criticised are of a bygone 
age and far-away lands. Then at least their work has stood 
the test of time, and it can be seen detached against a back- 
ground which is unfamiliar. 

The presence of a geographer, then, amongst the un- 


1 Of course, the word is not used. here to camouflage a Slavo-Tartar 
hybridism, such as is typical of Prussia. 
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poetical and the unangelic who dare to rush in, may be 
pardoned if he confines himself to the sphere of his own 
special business—study of the environment of those whom 
he ventures to criticise, and whose environment is crystallised 
in the genius loci. His main advantage is that this environ- 
ment may be regarded as stable. No doubt, ‘the ever- 
lasting hills’ are being everywhere ceaselessly crumbled, by 
rain and wind, heat and cold, into myriads of atoms that 
go to build up vast plains some hundreds or even thousands 
of miles away. But the mills of God grind very slowly. 
Apart from catastrophic changes, the great typical features 
remain ; the crests and the coasts of Attica look to us very 
much as they looked to Pindar. Follow him eastward at 
sunset along the Sacred Way, and you will see the City of 
the Violet Crown as he saw her from afar ! 

Even if the features do sensibly change through the cen- 
turies, the forces that play—so variably—on them seem to 
be persistently stable. The bow is still set in the cloud ; 
seed-time and harvest follow each other unceasingly across 
the stage. Man cannot be independent of all this, even if 
his response to it may easily be, and for most men is, uncon- 
scious or subconscious. The most sensitive minds, too, must 
always have responded to it most quickly and most deeply. 
Then why should poets of different race and different region, 
but with very similar environment, respond so differently 2 
The particular poets referred to are Greek and Chinese, as 
represented by the Odes of Pindar and the Odes of Con- 
fucius, who was a contemporary of Pindar’s for nearly half a 
century. 

The Asia of the early Chinese poets and the Europe of 
the early Greek poets are in the same latitudes, and both 
have markedly two-season climates. For nearly half the 
year in both lands, winds blow from the north, and then 
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for nearly all the other half from the south ; and in both 


the general northward or southward movements are modified 
for nearly half the year by a westerly element, and then 
for nearly all the other half by an easterly element. Both, 
too, are dusty lands in the lee of deserts, the Gobi and the 
Libyan, from which inexhaustible supplies of dust are carried 
—to China by a north-west wind over a frozen land, and 
to Greece by a south-west wind over a warm sea. 

This difference is the key to the problem. Greece is 
maritime, and this south-west wind reaches it over the warm 
Mediterranean ; and the consequent rain makes winter the 
busy time for cultivation, and the dry season becomes the 
leisure season for plant and man. North China—and old 
China was only North China, ‘ Yellow-Dust’ China, the 
basin of the Yellow River—is continental, and its rain is 
Monsoon rain that reaches it in summer; and so summer 
is the busy time, and winter is the leisure season. These 
three obvious differences between the two lands have their 
parallel in three obvious differences between the poetic out- 
put of the two. The Chinese poems are very short, they are 
all and always in rhyme, and they are a chaos of apparent 
irrelevancies—three features wholly alien to the Greek poems 
and the Greek genius. A perfectly fair selection (25) of 
the best poems composed in the earliest epoch in China 
shows an average length of 14 lines! A similar number from 
the second epoch shows one of 22 lines. In both epochs 
the ‘best’ lines contain only four syllables—a relief for 
which to be thankful in the case of a monosyllabic language ; 
for a long poem in long lines would have meant, say, two 
thousand consecutive monosyllables ! 

The abuse of ornament is, however, still more remarkable ; 
and nothing could differentiate more clearly between the 
Chinese genius and the Greek, especially if we take into 
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consideration the stark mediocrity of the Chinese in sculpture 
and architecture. For, though there may be several racial 
and regional factors at work, certainly one factor was the 
season of leisure. In Greece this is the hot, dry summer, 
which is very adverse to plant-growth and to the tasks 
of farmer and gardener. But the Nordic energy which 
had intruded into the higher Mediterranean culture, was too 
virile to allow the Greek to be idle. He did not need to 
work, for slaves did all that ; but he could play, and could 
give the world its best illustration of the truth that all out- 
bursts of art on the large scale have been based directly on 
the combination of energy and leisure. 

Obviously, the old games—running, wrestling, boxing, 
etc.—were really suited only to the apple latitudes, and 
more suited even there to winter than to summer; but 
the conquerors were not going to change their games for 
those of the conquered, or to shift them to the busy time 
of the year. So the great Games were all held in summer, 
three out of four in July-August, when the mean daily tem- 
perature is over 80° F. even in the shade. For strenuous 
exertion under such conditions clothes were normally an 
impossible encumbrance, though some races were actually 
run in armour! Indeed, this struck Pindar as so remarkable 
that he has given us a little picture of such a race, won 
by a man at whom a queen and her ladies had been jeering 
as ‘ old’ because his hair was touched with grey : 


Mailed in bronze trappings he had run, 
And went to take the prize thus won, 
With—for the queen—a gage : 
‘ Here for my speed stand I. My heart and hands 
Can rival that. But oft a few grey strands 
Paint even young men older than their age.’ 


But clothing was an exception ; and so the whole people, 
VoL, 157.—No. 937. 8 
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flocking to the Games, came to have a profound knowledge 
of the human body at its best. False standards of art could 
not be imposed on such a people, least of all in sculpture ; 
and the sculpture dominated the architecture. Stone was 
the natural medium for calm, clear-cut, intellectual ideas, 
even in a young people; and the Greeks were a young 
people, young in spirit and young as the inhabitants of 
Greece. They had the simplicity and the naturalism of 
children ; they were as imitative and as free from self- 
consciousness ; and, again, they were attracted to sculpture 
as the most imitative and the most objective form of Art, 
as well as the one for which they were best equipped with 
practical knowledge. 

But, if the statue—even of a god or a goddess—was 
supremely natural and simple, what of the temple where 
it was to stand? Jt must never be more than a home— 
an appropriate home—for the deity imprisoned in the stone ; 
and so it could never be allowed to decorate itself excessively 
or irrelevantly, or in any way become in-subordinate to 
the statue, however simple that might be. And what this 
meant to Greece may be suggested by one of the “ stone- 
cutters,’ who embodied the very spirit of Greek sculpture, 
though not clever with his chisel—the whimsical, quiet- 
voiced seeker of truth known to us as Socrates. Simple, 
natural, balanced, very human, he never preached or prose- 
lytised, never mumbled mysteries or shouted slogans. 

But what is true of Greek sculpture is true of Greek 
literature. Wisdom, truth and beauty had eternal values 
for Pindar as well as for Socrates, even if the greatest of 
the three was to Socrates truth, but to Pindar beauty. For 
both, too, what was not simple and natural and balanced 
was almost not human. It seems to be very significant, 
then, when Chinese poetry is described by three of the 
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four vital epithets—‘ simple, natural, human ’—without any 
reference to the fourth— balanced,’ i.e. with that sense of 
proportion and propriety which abhors excess and irre- 
levance. And, surely, irrelevance or redundancy cannot be 
pardoned simply because the superfluous matter may be 
allusive or metaphorical. For instance, a typical 3,000- 
years-old lyric of 18 lines, in three rhyming stanzas, devotes 
six of the lines to a repetition of ‘grandly to south the 
thunder rolls,’ and this is followed each time by a line re- 
ferring to the mountain over which the storm is breaking— 
‘Behind yon mountain’s crest,’—* Along yon mountain’s 
side,,—* Around yon mountain’s foot.’ But the poem is 
not about a storm, but about the singer’s love for her absent 
husband : 
My great lord is not here, alack ! 
May he come back! May he come back ! 

It seems as if, in the stagnation of the tiny holdings to which 
they were glued, these gardeners found their genius loci in 
the one moving and changing factor in their environment, 
so that there is a basis of truth in the hasty generalisation 
that ‘these Chinese lyrics are just a series of inconsequent 
comments on the weather.’ They certainly throw direct 
light on the local and the regional scene—suggestions as 
to latitude and longitude, the position of the ocean, the 
character of the winds. ‘The south wind is soft and kind,’ 
but brings that thunder. There is no west wind, though 
the poets do not know why. ‘The east wind is the gentle 
one, with clouded skies and gifts of rain’; for the Pacific 
lies to the east, and the temperatures of land and sea are 
so nearly the same in summer that the wet winds cannot 
be strong. From the desert ‘ the north wind brings a cloud 
of dust,’ and ‘ the shroud of dust outveils the day’ ; “ when 
the wind blows shrill,’ it may even bring a drift of snow. 
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As one reads lyric after lyric, all cumbered up with these 
trivialities and repetitions, one is apt to feel rather bored 
and contemptuous ; but there is a racial and historic back- 
ground to it all that is far from being contemptible. For 
the proto-Chinese were steppe nomads, who wandered east- 
ward for centuries, guided only by the ‘signs’ of earth 
and sky—to subside at last into sedentary gardening on tiny 
plots of the fertile yellow-dust ; and their descendants to- 
day, if they have a weaker political sense than any other 
great people in the world, have a stronger geographical 
sense than any other. If you ask your way from a Chinese 
peasant, his directions will be geographical—e.g. ‘turn to 
the east !’ not ‘to the right’ ; and everywhere place-names 
are geographical and significant. Even a gate built by 
an emperor will not bear his name, but be ‘ Eastern’ or 
‘Western,’ perhaps with a suggestion of ‘sunrise or sunset. 
The first half of an eight-lines lyric, twenty-seven centuries 
old, runs : 


Where grow the willows by the Eastern Gate, 
Shading a leafy boiver where we might lie, 

She said that she at eve for me would wait ; 
Yet here I see bright sunrise in the sky. 


The writer was quite aware that an eastern gate at sunset 
is the darkest of all the gates. 

If we turn from these tiny poems of the age-old East 
to the far finer and larger-scale work of the West in its 
youth, even the feeblest of the Greek lyrists is in a class 
above that of the best of the Chinese ; and yet the greatest 
of them, Pindar, has provoked some curious criticisms merely 
because he was too great an artist to be guilty of * Chinese’ 
irrelevancies. Some of the criticisms are quite general : 
“These Greek poets do not make any precise observations 
and distinctions’; ‘these lyrists are, normally, incurious 
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about both natural and scientific phenomena.’ Some parti- 
cularise : ‘ Pindar was no Ruskin’ ; ‘he never rhapsodises 
about the chiaroscuro of natural scenery.’ The answer to 
the general criticism is that it is equally true of English 
poets; except for a little—quite a littk—of Wordsworth, 
Tennyson stands almost alone for consistently subtle and 
accurate observation. And, if the particular criticism implies 
that Pindar was indifferent to the wonderful colours and 
lights of his homeland, that is as much mistaken as the 
assertion—from the same critic—that the City of the 
Violet Crown in no way owed her title to the evening 
veil of violet haze over the ring of Attic hills that guards 
her. 

Why should Pindar have rhapsodised about natural 
scenery 2? He was writing about sport, not scenery; and 
that at least accounts for his being ‘no Ruskin ’—incapable 
of denouncing the crews in a boat-race as ‘ rude disturbers 
of the river’s peace.’ As he was singing about sport, rapid 
movement was essential to his artistic purpose; and to 
digress and linger over the stationary and the inanimate, 
however beautiful, would have been crudely inartistic. Of 
course, there are people, as W. P. Ker once said, “ who 
think that “Sir Patrick Spens” should have begun with a 
description of Dunfermline ’—with the full story, no doubt, 
of Malcolm Canmore’s Abbey and the remains of Bruce 
and even with an intelligent anticipation of the Forth Bridge ! 
There are even a few ‘scholars’ of this type; but they 
are only dictionary and grammar men, with immense 
knowledge of dead forms and no appreciation of living 
words. 

But the absence of lumber does not imply that Pindar 
was unconscious of, or indifferent to, all the natural beauty 
around him; and we have convincing evidence that he 
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was not. His interest in Man was intense, and it may be 
true that no one can be equally interested in human history 
and in natural history ; but it is certain that no one could 
have sung so sunnily and with such glow if he had not 
been alive with sunshine and inspired by the colours of 
land and sea and sky. Indeed, Pindar was very nearly 
poetry personified ; for his ideas were always linked by 
emotion, and his descriptions are in complete harmony with 
his emotions. But his emotions were obviously reacting to 
some immediate experience ; and what immediate experience 
could have been constantly recurring except a mood of 
the atmosphere, especially the pageantry of sunset in a dusty 
land beside the sea ? 

The critics do not realise that Greece is almost unique 
amongst the lands of the world. Its canopy of wind-borne 
dust causes such a scattering of light that it has the most 
translucent atmosphere of which we know; it has great 
variety of relief in tiny area, reflected in the amount and 
the value of cloud and shadow; it is a land of summer 
drought, and yet—curiously enough—its natural colours are 
cool, especially as seen against the “ white’ of the limestone 
background. This summer drought means long hours of 
bright sunshine—yellow sunshine, for we want to notice the 
colour. Red stands for heat—solar, sensual, spiritual ; blue 
stands for cold—polar, bodily, intellectual ; yellow is lumin- 
ous, and it is embodied in the most enduring and the 
brightest form in gold. About this, Pindar and Confucius 
agreed ; and Pindar, alone among the famous poets of the 
world, uses the word golden as ‘a constant epithet.’ One 
expects him to use it of weapons and ornaments, of thrones 
and palaces, even of fruit and flowers; and one is not 
surprised at his using it of light and health and victory, of 
clouds and hill-crests, even of glens and the eagles that 
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haunt the glens. But he uses it of snow and even of lads} 
and lasses. 

It is easy to quote him to show how wide his sympathies 
really were with Nature in almost all her aspects. He must 
himself ‘ have stood and marvelled at the trees, and been 
seized with honey-sweet yearning for them.’ He lamented 
that ‘ with a keen axe one should trim a mighty oak of 
every limb, thus marring beauty that enthralls.’ He watched 
—‘ the amber tresses of the mist veiling the shadowed ridge’ 
—and Evadne’s baby lying asleep ‘ beside her silver pitcher 
and her crimson belt (on a bank where) his little body was 
suffused with flame from gold and purple pansies ’—and 
mist condensing on an eagle, with his wings ‘ stream-lined ’ 
for a swoop on a leveret, as he ruffled up the brown feathers 
on his neck in a quiver of excitement. He could not think 
of ‘ Etna, with snowy brow nursing a wintry frost the long 
year through,’ without thinking also how ‘from her re- 
cesses spring virgin founts of flame that none can face.’ 

But there is no need to quote at length. These critics 
do not seem to be very familiar with Pindar, nor do they 
seem to realise how much more significant and more valuable 
the general spirit is than any isolated gesture, the right 
attitude of mind than any mere body of knowledge. Pindar 
is acknowledged as the greatest master of metaphor that 
the world has seen, and no one could be that unless his 
spirit was so deeply in tune with the many-sidedness of 
both Man and Nature that he could see automatically the 
basal resemblances which his metaphors imply and suggest. 


1 Housman’s Golden Lads (so much abused lately by so-called critics, 
one of whom is reckless and ignorant enough to write that the words 
‘could not go straight into any Classical Language’ !) is simply a direct 
translation of Pindar, e.g. Olympiad, xiii. 8. 











IN BURPHAM CHURCH. 


Chiming the hours towards Eternity 

The old church clock moves hand in hand with Time. 
High from the ivied tower one hears its call 

Across the rolling Downs of chalk and lime. 

















C 
And, sitting in the ancient dusk awhile u 
Of that so peaceful refuge of the soul, 
The weighted ticking of Time’s metronome I 
Adds to the solemn meaning of the Goal. € 

n 
Long, long ago it beat into my heart b 
The gentle rhythm of a summer day, s 
The droning hum of bees, the clover’s scent, 0 
The sound of Sussex men among the hay. b 


Now, as I listen to its steady tick f 
My eyes are filled with alien, unshed tears, 
And twixt my vision and the altar rails f 
There passes by a caravan of years. I 

I 


Second by second, in that hallowed place, 
Beneath the Gothic arches and old beams, I 
In silence but with never-flinching hands I 
The Past unrolls a tapestry of dreams. t 

: 


The hour strikes, unwavering and true, 


Dispelling thoughts upon life’s aftermath. I 
I rise and, facing to the Orient, I 
Step out once more on the time-honoured Path. 


HESPER LE GALLIENNE. 

















IN CASE OF SHIPWRECK. 
BY M. SINTON LEITCH. 


‘I’M sorry, my dear, that you think my behaviour scandalous.’ 
October spoke in a bantering tone, but I could detect an 
underlying sarcasm. 

‘I shouldn’t call it exactly scandalous,’ Eloise said, ‘ but 
I hate to have you talked about.’ She lay luxuriously at 
ease in a steamer chair, her body turned slightly—and I had 
no doubt, deliberately—so that every curve showed to the 
best possible advantage. She had grace and beauty of a 
sort, though it was as garnished, as ornate, as the frosting 
on a wedding cake. I felt sure she was depending on it to 
bring Fenton Loomis to her feet. 

He lay in a reclining-chair beside her, his long mobile 
fingers playing idly with the overhanging branch of a 
magnolia tree. A few of us who were October Strange’s 
friends had gathered at her summons on the lawn of Magnolia 
House and were enjoying the cool shade after the intense 
heat of a summer day. 

“What have you done now, October?’ asked Claire 
Eastman. Her tones were genuinely anxious. She loved 
her friend, I knew, but, dainty, conventional little creature 
that Claire was, she was incapable of understanding the other 
girl’s independence and self-sufficiency. 

Eloise blew a ring of smoke from her cigarette towards 
Loomis. He threw a kiss to her lazily by way of ack- 
nowledgment. ‘Noble Fenton !’ she cried. ‘He returns 
a kiss for a blow.’ Then she turned towards Claire. ‘I 
will tell you what October did,’ she said. ‘She went to 
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live with Fenton without benefit of clergy.’ She laughed, 
but with more malice than mirth, it seemed to me. 

A slow flush coloured Loomis’s lean, mobile face. He 
drew himself upright in his chair. ‘Look here, Eloise, 
there’s such a thing as carrying a joke a bit too far,’ he said 
to her. 

‘I know what it was October did,’ I put in hastily, wishing 
to pour oil on troubled waters. ‘ Mrs. Strange herself told 
me.’ I refrained from adding that she had expressed strong 
disapproval of her daughter’s conduct. ‘ Little Gloria was 
very ill a week or two ago,’ I said to Claire. ‘ Her governess 
was away on a vacation. And October went over to stay 
at Fent’s to nurse the child. Shocking, wasn’t it 2’ I asked 
ironically. 

* But wasn’t there——’ Claire paused in embarrassment. 
‘I was wondering whether a trained nurse——’ 

* Gloria is very nervous and high-strung ; it was after the 
nurse left that October took charge.’ I faltered over the 
explanation, angry and ashamed that self-forgetfulness such 
as October had shown need be explained at all. 

The butler had arrived with a tray of sandwiches, cakes 
and tea and our hostess had risen and was busying herself at 
the tea-table which was now invitingly spread before us. 
She dismissed the man with a nod and exclaimed in evident 
irritation, ‘ Why need we talk about what I did 2 It happens 
that I love Gloria and I wanted to take care of her. How 
silly to suppose I would hold back just for a useless 
convention !’ 

Loomis had relaxed after his outburst and now, instead 
of rising to assist October, he lay indolently watching her as 
she dropped little cubes of ice into the glasses. He had 
none of the gallantry that would have been expected in a 
person of his breeding. In another man his indifference 
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to the social graces would have seemed inexcusable. In 
him one forgave it for the sake of the genuine distinction of 
his personality—a distinction which, oddly enough, seemed 
to gain rather than lose through his indifference to outward 
forms. His charm too was the greater for his indolence 
which might at any moment change into dynamic action. 

I knew little of his antecedents, or of his history prior to 
his coming some ten years before to Teignton. Nor did I 
know anything about his marriage save that he was a widower 
with the one little girl, Gloria, when he first arrived in 
Virginia. His means, which appeared to be ample, had been 
accumulated entirely in the shipping business during the 
decade that had just passed. I had heard that he had spent 
many years in the West Indies, but I had never succeeded in 
drawing him into talking of his life there. I felt some 
curiosity about his shying off from the subject of that experi- 
ence, but after all, he was still in his early forties and it was 
natural enough that the present instant should be all- 
absorbing. 

After a few moments of preoccupation with eating and 
drinking, Eloise remarked, as she played with a slice of 
lemon in her glass: ‘Conventions may be a bore, but 
what should we do without them: We should all be 
savages.” 

I was annoyed with her for reverting to the subject. She 
was discreet enough when she cared to be, but she was 
jealous of October, that was evident; and she could not 
resist thrusting at her again. 

At this moment Shadwell Burton, the town’s youngest 
physician, came towards us across the lawn. ‘ What's that 
about convention?’ he asked, after greetings had been 
exchanged. 

I knew that Eloise had gained an ally. From his dapper 
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little moustache down to his highly polished shoes Shadwell 
was the perfect example of conformity to the regular and 
expected. 

Hoping to avoid recurrence to the personal note, I hastened 
to reply: ‘ We have been discussing the question of con- 
vention in general——’ But Eloise was determined that 
neither she nor anyone else should be tactful. 

“We've been discussing the question of convention in 
particular,’ she corrected me. Smiling at Burton she drew 
a gold cigarette-case from her reticule and held it out to him. 
He took a cigarette and returned her smile as he lighted it. 
* You see,’ she said, ‘ October has been——’ But it was now 
her turn to be interrupted. 

Fenton Loomis lifted slowly from his chaise-longue his 
slim, muscular figure. ‘It’s good of you, Eloise, to be so 
much concerned for a friend’s reputation,’ he said, * but in 
this case it won’t be necessary for you to feel any responsibility 
much longer.’ Fenton’s tones were ironic: I saw that he 
was really angry at last. He held out a hand to October. 
“Come, let’s tell them. I think Eloise needs to know.’ 

October allowed him to draw her to her feet. Evidently 
she was not as emancipated as she would have us believe, 
for she blushed like a schoolgirl and looked at Fenton with 
eyes radiant with worship. ‘I reckon they know now 
without our telling,’ she said. 

I was scarcely heart-free myself where she was concerned. 
And certainly Burton was not. Nor indeed were any of 
the Teignton bachelors who knew October well. She 
radiated charm as a dynamo radiates electricity. And— 
more important than all else to the male mind—she was 
always of a pleasant temper. Yet there must have been a 
vein of stubbornness in her. For example, there was her 
insistence upon changing her name. She had been christened 
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May, but when she grew to young girlhood she announced 
that she wished to be known as October. Her father and 
mother, to whom the proposed change was equivalent to 
blasphemy, protested first with cajolery and then with 
punishments, but in vain. The child insisted that she loved 
the autumn more than the spring. ‘May is too upsetting,’ 
she said ; ‘I want a quiet name.’ And October she became 
to everyone except her parents. She was an independent 
little creature, thinking her own thoughts, dreaming her 
own dreams. The new name suited her well. There was 
the auburn of the darker leaves of autumn maples in her 
hair, and her large, expressive eyes were the colour of pecan 
kernels when the nuts are ready to fall. 

A fine couple, this Fenton Loomis and October Strange. 
Anyone, seeing them together as they stood now hand in 
hand, must have been struck with the fitness of their mating. 
Her direct, forceful, yet feminine mind, her vigorous young 
body, matched his keen intelligence and superb physique. 

Not even Burton and I could look upon those two happy 
people with aught but approving eyes. And indeed, as we 
confessed to each other later, neither of us had dreamed of 
aspiring to marry October. We were in love with her a 
bit whimsically, quite humbly, as a page may be in love with 
aqueen. So, it was with genuine goodwill that we offered 
our congratulations. 

At a nod of permission from our hostess I refilled our 
glasses and we stood in a circle and lifted them high. I saw 
Eloise’s hand shake a little as she carried her tumbler to her 
lips, and I thought I detected a tinge of malice in her voice 
when she said, ‘ Well now, October, you will be able to kick 
over the traces more vigorously than ever.’ 

October replied very sweetly, considering the provocation 
to do otherwise. ‘Eloise, I never intend to do shocking 
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things, really. I think most conventions are silly, that’s all, 


and I cannot——’ 

A harsh street cry broke across her quiet tones. ‘ Extry ! 
Extry! All about the sinking of the Alcestis. Two 
hundred lives lost !’ 

I walked across the lawn to the iron fence that surrounded 
the Stranges’ property and passed a coin through the paling. 
A paper was thrust into my hand. My friends crowded 
about me with exclamations of distress, as they saw the 
black head-lines on the page. ‘One hundred per cent 
more men saved than women. Suggests the disaster of La 
Bourgogne.’ 

They took their seats again at my bidding and to the little 
circle in the shade of the glistening magnolia I read the 
account of the shipwreck. 

The story was one of the age-old tragedies of the sea 
against whose anger we seem to be for ever impotent. A 
few lifeboats only had been launched, for a heavy gale was 
blowing. In these one hundred or more passengers had 
survived and had been picked up by rescue vessels. The 
others had perished. 

“Isn’t it abominable that such a large proportion of those 
saved were men?’ said Eloise. She reached out a hand for 
the paper: I gave it to her and with delicate much-mani- 
cured fingers she turned the pages. ‘Listen, girls,’—she 
addressed herself to Claire and October—‘ those lovely 
linen suits at Welch’s have been cut to half-price.’ 

I think neither of them heard her. They had both been 
sitting very still while I read the account of the catastrophe. 
On Claire’s small face crowned with very black curly hair, 
and in her Irish eyes, was a look of honest distress. ‘ At 
least,’ she said, ‘the children seem to have been saved— 
most of them. But as for the women—well, the figures 
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alone are damning enough. The men must have been 
awful cowards.’ 

October crushed her cigarette out and let it fall into the 
grass beside her chair. ‘Don’t you think, Claire,’ she said, 
‘ that it is asking a good deal of a man that he should give 
up his place in a lifeboat to a complete stranger just because 
she happens to be a woman ?’ 

Loomis was clutching the arms of his chaise-longue. I 
saw his knuckles whiten. He was gazing at October with 
great intentness. 

‘But, my dear,’ Claire remonstrated, ‘it’s the custom 
from time immemorial! You do away with chivalry 
altogether when you do away with that !’ 

The Stranges’ great Saint Bernard, Chillon, came lumber- 
ing across the lawn and lay down at October’s feet. Leaning 
over she laid a hand on the animal’s massive head. ‘ Chivalry 
was all right for Sir Walter Raleigh,’ she said impatiently, 
“but to-day She dismissed the chivalrous ideal with 
a contemptuous shrug. 

Eloise, who had been hidden behind the newspaper, laid 
it on the grass beside her. ‘I admit, my dear,’ she said to 
October, laughing, ‘ that gallantry can go too far. I always 
thought it mean of Queen Elizabeth to step on Sir Walter’s 
velvet cloak.’ 

“Now come, Eloise! You know you would have 
walked over it yourself without a moment’s hesitation,’ I 
retorted, more in earnest than in fun. I felt annoyed at 
Eloise’s persistent trifling. 

‘Perhaps I would,’ she replied good-naturedly enough, 
‘but then, Queen Bess was not sufficiently good-looking to 
get by with it.’ 

There was laughter at this sally, but not on the part of our 
hostess or of Fenton. 
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* After all, Claire,’ October pursued her argument, ‘ it is 
very pretty for a man to offer his chair to a lady in a drawing- 
room, but you can hardly maintain that he should step aside 
with a polite bow when a dreadful death is the price of his 
politeness.’ 

‘The assumption that a man should sacrifice his life for 
a woman ’—it was young Dr. Burton who took up the 
argument here—‘is founded on something other than 
chivalry.’ 

‘Oh, I know the reason is actually biological,’ October 
admitted frankly. ‘We are the mothers of the race. But 
don’t you think this motherhood argument has been rather 
overdone: There are no mothers unless there are fathers 
too. I don’t admit the soundness of the biological explana- 
tion.’ 

‘Well, one thing we can all unite upon,’ I put in. I 
disagreed entirely with October’s viewpoint, but to argue 
about it was difficult. Her position was logical enough, but 
the question was not one of logic but of feeling. ‘ Both 
reason and instinct cry, “Children first!” There can be 
no discussion about that.’ 

Chillon got clumsily to his feet and laid his great head on 
my knee and I gave him what remained of a currant bun. 

* Of course,’ October agreed. ‘ That goes quite without 
saying. But as for the women—well, at least let them leave 
it to men to criticise men when in case of fire or flood they 
make an effort to save themselves! Why shouldn’t they : 
I get tired of my sex’s complacency! Down, Chillon !’ 
she said in an aside to the dog. He obeyed, and lying again 
at her feet regarded her with worshipful bloodshot eyes. 

Fenton had meanwhile been sitting in the same rigid 
attitude that he had assumed a few moments before. His 
eyes had left October’s face and were fixed on the far hori- 
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zon with a tensé, inscrutable regard. Suddenly he leaned 
towards her and spoke with an odd distinctness. ‘Do you 
mean that in the matter even of the saving of life, there 
should be no regard paid to sex at all :—that a man and a 
woman should have an absolutely equal chance ?’ 

I felt that the moment was somehow freighted with 
importance, but I think October was unaware of Fenton’s 
intensity, so absorbed was she in her own indignation. 

“I mean exactly that,’ she replied slowly. ‘Even where 
life itself is in question reason should govern, not instinct. 
Surely we have advanced in civilisation to a point where 
we may relegate unreasoned action to the beasts.’ 

Fenton looked at October during a long moment with 
steady searching eyes. Then suddenly he got to his feet 
and said brusquely, ‘I must go now.’ He held out to her a 
lean distinguished-looking hand. ‘I will see you to-night,’ 
he added, and with a nod to the rest of us, he strode off 


across the lawn. 


It was not long before I learned the reason for Fenton’s 
odd behaviour. Our little lawn party had broken up at 
his departure without further reference being made, even 
by the irrepressible Eloise, to the subject of the shipwreck. 
On the following night I was alone in my bachelor quarters— 
a flat in Old Ardmore Street overlooking the jetty—when 
the brass knocker sounded an impatient staccato on my door, 
and Loomis entered without awaiting a reply to his knock. 
‘I want to talk to you.’ He spoke abruptly, omitting 
preliminaries of greeting. 

I drew up two chairs before the hearth. Though the 
month was June the air was unseasonably cool, and I put 
a match to the ready-laid logs. Fenton stood looking at 
the flames as they greedily licked the paper, then leaped at 
VOL. 157.—No. 937. 9 
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the wood. His face in the firelight was white and his eyes 
haggard. I bade him sit and he obeyed. I arranged a 
lamp that stood on a table near his chair so that the light 
should not shine on his face and I set a box of cigars at his 
hand. 

‘ Thanks,’ he said, ‘ but I like this better.’ He pulled a 
pipe from his pocket, filled it from a leather pouch bearing 
his initials in silver (a gift from October, was my mental 
comment), and proceeded to draw in the smoke in quick 
nervous draughts. 

I smoked my pipe and waited. During a matter of five 
minutes or more no word was spoken. This was, on the 
face of it, nothing unusual. Loomis never talked for the 
sake of talking but, to those who understood him, often 
gave the rare gift of friendly silence. This silence, however, 
was charged with speech. I knew that some deep emotion 
held him tongue-tied. At last he spoke, but only to betray 
a feeling no stronger than annoyance. 

‘ Insufferable, Eloise is really,’ he said sententiously. 

‘I wonder why October tolerates her,’ I responded. 

‘Oh, their mothers are close friends,’ Fenton answered. 
‘She won’t look at anything seriously,’ he added irritably. 
* Now yesterday——’_ He paused and, rising, moved about 
the room. He picked up a book here, a magazine there, 
then set them down again with restless inconsequence. At 
last his reticence broke. 

“I came to talk over the shipwreck, Garry—at least, not 
that one, but another. I want your opinion as to what I 
ought to do.’ He was pacing up and down. ‘ You see— 
after what October said——’ He stood looking down at 
me. ‘I was in a wreck ten years ago. You remember the 

Altamont of the Arbuthnot-Edgars line?’ I nodded. I 
recalled the disaster clearly. Fenton took his seat again and 
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sat leaning forward staring into the fire. “ Alice—that was 
my wife’s name—and I were on that ship, Garry,’ he said. 
‘She had cancer. I was bringing her back to the States 
to die. The end was very near.’ Fenton was speaking so 
low I could hardly hear him. ‘She knew and she wanted 
to be at home in Baltimore at the last.’ His long fingers 
were twisting together and untwisting. His voice was 
shaking. 

I rose and laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘ Wait a minute, 
old man,’ I said. ‘ Let’s have a drink.’ I brought whiskey 
and water and poured out two generous portions of old 
rye. Fenton drank his at a draught. He then took up his 
disjointed story as though there had been no interruption. 

‘I had gone into fruit-growing in Cuba, I made a Jot of 
money and then in a bad year I lost it all. We had nothing 
left. I was even’in debt.’ The voice was still low, and as 
toneless as though an automaton were speaking. ‘ That is 
the way things stood when we sailed. And there was 
Gloria. Two or three years old she was then.’ 

He paused. The flames on the hearth had died down. I 
thrust a Cape Cod lighter under the logs and the fire leaped 
at the kerosene like a mad thing. 

‘Then came the wreck.’ Fenton’s voice went on. “It 
haunts me. It has haunted me ever since. The worst of 
it is that nobody knew—or knows—except Alice and me. 
If you could only see it as I have seen it—over and over.’ 
Fenton leaned towards me. His face was close to mine. 
His voice that had been lifeless was harsh. He spoke as 
though the words were wrenched from him. ‘I took my 
wife’s place in the lifeboat, Garry.’ Fenton’s eyes were 
desperate in the firelight. I stared at him horror-stricken, 
saying nothing. ‘Garry! Do you hear me?’ he asked 
sharply. ‘I took Alice’s place in the last lifeboat !’ 
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* Well,’ was the only word my stiff lips would utter. 
‘She was dying. Itold you that.’ His voice was pleading 
with me for understanding. ‘We were taking our seats in 
the boat as it was about to be lowered. The captain said there 
was room for one more only. Suddenly my wife shook 
herself free from the sailor who tried to detain her. She 
insisted on my going in her stead.’ 

Through the bitter agony of his voice I could hear the 
rending asunder of the rotten plates, the greedy sucking of 
the water, the screams, the deathly hush of realisation that 
the ship was about to take her final plunge—and then the 
madness of panic—the dark vessel on those tossing, terrible 
waters, her lights stabbing the brutal night—flickering— 
dying, Like some wounded monster, rolling, twisting, 
lurching, she awaited her end. 

Men were trying to quiet the hysterical women, children 
were babbling excitedly, only dimly aware of their danger. 
Sailors in frantic haste were trying to launch their over- 
crowded craft. A rope breaks: there are fresh screams as 
a boat that has swung out to dangle over the black water 
spills its human freight. A hand clutches at the rail green- 
pale, then slips to oblivion. Now the last boat is ready to 
be lowered. The captain, stoical, counts the heads. ‘ One 
too many! Someone must wait. Hurry there !’ 

Then that fateful parley between husband and wife, for 
whoever stays will die. Fenton struggles towards the 
steamer’s deck. ‘No, no! Not you! You can’t go!’ 
His wife pushes past him. ‘Can’t you see that I’m the 
one!’ ‘Tears streak the tired face. ‘I’m the one. Some- 
one must look out for Gloria. Ihaven’t long.’ The terrible 
logic of it: ‘I haven’t long.’ 

All this I gathered from Fenton’s scattered phrases. 
“God !” he cried suddenly in a strangled voice, ‘ if I had had 
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an instant’s desire to save my life at the cost of my wife’s ; 
if I had so much as thought of myself at that moment, do 
you suppose I would have asked such a woman as October 
Strange to marry me?’ He gave a quick ironic laugh of 
denial. 

I held out my hand to Fenton, as I could not have done 
to a lesser man, and he gripped it in a vice. ‘Forget it all, 
Fent,’ I said. ‘ You have nothing to be ashamed of, nothing 
even to regret. Nobody who knows you could doubt 
that.’ 

‘Thank you, Garry,’ he said softly. He emptied his pipe 
into the fire, put it in his pocket and rose. ‘Then it’s all 
right,’ he said, an immense relief ringing in his voice. ‘And 
now I can tell October.’ 


The following afternoon as I walked home from my 
office my mind was full of Fenton Loomis and the strange 
dilemma in which fate had placed him. In the name of 
reason, of common sense, how could he be condemned for 
what he had done? The more I thought of his conduct the 
more I felt sure that he had acted with a clearer intelligence 
and a more far-seeing wisdom, yes, even with a greater 
readiness for self-sacrifice, than the majority of men were 
capable of. In the discussion on the Stranges’ lawn October 
had been right and I had been wrong. It was something 
atavistic in my blood that had caused me to place reason 
above instinct. Because the animal in us still predominates 
many would misjudge such a deed as Fenton’s. But no one 
need know of it save October and myself. It was strange, 
I thought, that Fenton should have hesitated to unburden 
himself to her, that he should have put his story to the test 
by telling it first to me. And this, too, after the scorn she 


had expressed for a conventional estimate of conduct. 
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Doubtless the inhibitions resulting from his experience at 
the wreck had cut so deep into his soul that he could not 
easily rid himself of them. 

As I walked slowly, deep in meditation, her words came 
back to me. ‘Even in a matter of life and death instinct 
should be governed by reason.’ She had spoken with the 
intensity of passionate conviction. Yes, she was right, and 
I was thankful that a man who had been trapped and tortured 
as Loomis had been trapped and tortured, had her to turn 
to, her clear intelligence and understanding to rely upon. 

I had reached the street corner where Magnolia House 
stood, but might have passed it without noticing my where- 
abouts, so absorbed I was in my thoughts, had not Chillon 
bounded out of the iron gate, barking a joyous offer of 
hospitality. ‘Down, old fellow !’ I ordered him, for I had 
to lean against the palings to withstand the ardour of his 
invitation. He stood then watching me with anxiety in his 
bloodshot, heavy-lidded eyes. It occurred to me that 
Fenton had probably gone to October with his story upon 
leaving me the previous night and that it might be well to 
go in and assure her, if only by my presence, of my own 
admiration for Fenton’s conduct. Chillon’s great tail 
stirred slightly while he doubted what direction I would 
take, then waved vigorously when I turned towards the 
gate. With an air of vast dignity he led the way to the 
garden. Sure that he knew what he was about, I followed 
him. 

In an enclosure of tall box there was a glossy space of 
lawn. A table and a few chairs painted a cheerful apple 
green gave the place the aspect of a pleasant open-air room. 
In one corner in an apple tree a mocking-bird was doing a 
turn at vaudeville. In another corner on the velvet grass 
lay a white Persian cat, apparently asleep, yet exuding a 
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curious feline awareness of the bird. At the table sat Fenton 
and October side by side, their backs towards the neatly 
clipped pillars of box which formed the entrance to the 
close. 

Chillon, not deigning to glance at the cat, walked past her 
and lay down. I stood for a moment delighting in the 
homely beauty of the scene. Then suddenly I perceived 
that October was sitting, her head bowed on her arms which 
lay on the table before her. I must have made a startled 
movement, for, as I was about to withdraw, Fenton turned 
and saw me. He got to his feet and came towards me. 
‘Oh, Garry, I’m glad you have come,’ he said, taking my 
hand and drawing me towards the table. His fingers were 
cold. His face was working. ‘Perhaps you can explain 
to October—perhaps you can make her understand——’ 
He broke off, pressing his lips tight together to stop their 
trembling. October raised her head and sat looking at me 
with dull, lifeless eyes. 

‘ Garry, —Fenton spoke again— she tells me I was reason- 
able—she tells me I was right—but she won’t marry me, 
Garry. She says she can never marry me.’ Fenton’s voice 
broke and he sank into a chair and put his hand to his head 
in a pitiful baffled gesture. 

‘ October,’ I said, ‘ Fent has told me the whole story, and 
what he did was not only reasonable and right, it was 
generous, it was self-sacrificing—it was——’ But October 
stopped me with a motion of the hand. 

‘It’s no use, Garry,’ she said tonelessly. ‘I can’t help 
myself.’ Her tears were falling. She tried to say something 
more, but she could not. She rose and, bending over 
Fenton, she touched his forehead lightly with her lips and 
she was gone. 

Virginia. 
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At the beginning of a New Year many make new resolu- 
tions : the new leaves that are turned over almost equal in 
number the pages of an American Sunday newspaper—and 
have about as long a life. Some start diaries, but diaries— 
as a judge dryly remarked when one, forming an important 
part of the evidence in a case before him, was mislaid—are 
notoriously hard to keep. One new resolution that might 
well be made is to answer letters promptly : it is true that 
many left unanswered for weeks finally need no answer, 
* procrastination is its own reward,’ as a Mrs. Malaprop 
observed : but in the majority of cases it is not merely much 
more polite—and politeness, when all is said and done, has.a 
distinct commercial value—but much less wasteful of time. 
An undergraduate once called on a distinguished don to read 
him his weekly essay : he found him on his knees on the 
floor, which was entirely covered with miscellaneous papers. 
“Go away, go away!’ exclaimed the don irritably; ‘I 
can’t attend to you, I have to find and answer a letter from 
the Master.’ 
« + + 

It may well be that mankind in general should at any rate 
exercise the virtue of consistency and say boldly that the 
only resolution they are going to make is the only one they 
intend to keep, namely, not to make any—even as my brother 
and I, in very impecunious adolescent days, used early in 
December to swear off presents to each other. Yet the 
doubt arises, is consistency a virtue? Few critics think so: 
most authors, I suppose, have had the enlightening experience 
of being censured at one time or another in newspapers that 
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at other times exalt them—and for the same work. Public 
men—of the sort that led Adam Smith to speak of ‘ that 
insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a statesman or 
politician "have been known to wake up one morning with 
minds refreshed, if with memories impaired, and zealously 
advocate that which previously they had denounced. On 
the other hand, some have remained in their sins. I remem- 
ber once an ardent Scottish Liberal of the old school saying 
to me that what he particularly admired about Campbell- 
Bannerman was that he had never altered his opinions in any 
respect from the day he first entered Parliament up to his 
Premiership. I innocently wondered aloud whether that 
was really praiseworthy and brought down quite a volume 
of invective on my head from the ardent supporter. But I 
am still, years after, impenitent : is it really a virtue never 
to alter one’s opinions, no matter what alteration in the 
times or facts may have occurred ? 
. * a 

The following is extracted from the monthly bulletin of 

the Organising Committee of the XIIth Olympiad, Tokyo : 


* As the year 1940, the year in which the Olympic Games 
will be held, will coincide with the 2,600th anniversary of the 
founding of the Japanese Empire, the exaltation of national 
spirit and the international comity through the Olympic 
Games are admirably harmonised, while World Peace and 
the elevation of national health are equally stressed.’ 


A race of wits the Japanese, evidently : much applauded, 

in particular, by Chinese competitors. 
~ e * 

The Royal Calpé Hunt, we learn, has now applied to 
General Franco for permission to hunt again, as formerly, 
on the Spanish mainland, and the permission has been 
granted. ‘Does not this,’ asked a humorist of a diplomat, 
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* practically amount to recognition?’ The wish to hunt 
the fox in the midst of a war-ridden country must strike a 
foreigner as peculiar—but, after all, in this case the pack will 
have as ancestors hounds that hunted in the Peninsula in 
the days of Wellington. It is a pleasant bit of continuity, 
however peculiarly English. 
* * * 

Maria’s famous description of the three kinds of great- 
ness is as true of families as it is of individuals. The family 
of Haldane unquestionably pass into the second category : 
few families in any century achieve anything approaching 
the eminence attained by many of its members. Two books 
lie before me in proof: the first, the first volume of Sir 
Frederick Maurice’s biography of one of the most misunder- 
stood men of our time, entitled simply Haldane, 1856-1915 
(Faber, 18s. n.) : the other, Miss Elizabeth Haldane’s auto- 
biography, From One Generation to Another (Maclehose, 
12s. 6d. n.). This last has, as was indeed inevitable, both 
interest and attraction : Miss Haldane was long and closely 
associated with her brilliant brothers ; she has in the course 
of the years she reviews met almost every person of distinc- 
tion in the country and she remembers the meetings with the 
exactitude of a diarist and she has herself played a conspicuous 
part in the public life and works of her times. I found the 
two chapters describing the first two decades of her life the 
most interesting of all, with their shrewd comments upon 
the vast changes which have since taken place, and I could 
have wished that the reminiscences were brought down to 
to-day ; but, as Miss Haldane is still happily with us and, if 
one may use the expression of a lady, ‘ going strong,’ she 
may rectify that omission in a later volume. Sir Frederick 
Maurice, at any rate, intends to complete his biography 
which ends at present with the driving out of office of Lord 
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Haldane by as uninstructed and bitter a caucus as has wielded 
power in this country. Public opinion has long been 
acquainted with the facts: Sir Frederick has indeed little 
difficulty in establishing up to the hilt the truth of the 
sentence on his last page : Lord Haldane’s ‘ dismissal from 
office was far more than a personal injustice, it was a national 
tragedy.’ As may be expected, by far the greater portion 
of this first volume deals with Lord Haldane as the creator 
of the British Army : the publishers put it well when they 
write ‘ his greatest work was done at the War Office—or, if 
that be disputed, the greatest work ever done at the War 
Office was done by him.’ Haig knew that and generously 
testified to it—and no one had better authority for such 
testimony. Sir Frederick shows, however, how much more 
than only a Minister for War, great as he was in that réle, 
Lord Haldane was: but he does not give the other sides in 
any detail; he was an eminent philosopher, a most distin- 
guished educationist and a very able Lord Chancellor, and 
after 1915 these enduring interests came more and more into 
play. It will be exceedingly interesting to see how Sir 
Frederick accomplishes his second volume. In the first, 
apart from the expert and detailed description of Lord 
Haldane’s work for the Army, two of the major interests 
are, first the emphasis laid upon the generous and far-sighted 
work and support of King Edward VII, and, secondly, the 
judicial account of the vigorous attempt of both Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill to reduce Britain’s 
powers of defence in the critical years around 1912, an 
attempt which, had it succeeded, would hardly have qualified 
them for their later work in the War. Unquestionably a 
biography of outstanding and lasting importance. 
. * + 


Everything that falls from the lips of the Lord Chief 
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Justice in public is naturally deserving of attention, and 
particularly so when the occupant of that important office 
is, as at present, possessed in abundance both of scholarship 
and wit. In consequence, there will be many who will find 
pleasure and profit in Lord Hewart’s Not Without Prejudice 
(Hutchinson, ros. 6d. n.), provided only that they are not 
disappointed at finding, after they have acquired the volume, 
that its description as ‘ a volume of essays ’ needs considerable 
modification. Essays there are, all recent and dated—though 
some of these appear to have been written for special occa- 
sions ; but the bulk of the volume is made up not of essays 
but of papers read and speeches delivered : excellent as both 
the matter and manner of these are, it is inevitable that, 
reprinted without revision, there is much that is of the 
moment only in them. It is all very well for an after-dinner 
speaker to apologise for ‘too hasty impromptus’: but if 
they are published in volume form more than two years 
afterwards such words cease to have relevance—at all events, 
can form no part of anything entitled an essay. Still, when 
that is said, there are few men living who could make out 
of their occasional speeches a volume of such erudition and 
variety. 
* * © 
I commented last month upon the excellence as photo- 
graphers of the traveller-authors of to-day, instancing recent 
books by Freya Stark, H. G. Quaritch Wales, Patrick Balfour, 
and Blair Niles : to this list must now be added Hugo A. 
Bernatzik, whose Lapland (Constable, tos. 6d. n.) is not only 
a well-written account of a little known land and its interest- 
ing inhabitants but a remarkably well-illustrated one: it 
contains ninety beautiful photographs and is a noteworthy 
piece of production at the price, fully worthy to be set 
beside Dr. Bernatzik’s two previous volumes Sudsee and 
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Gari-Gari, of the South Seas and the African Wilderness 
respectively. 
« - + 

Reasons of space compel me to group together three books 
of reminiscences as different one from another as life itself. 
There is, first, C. R. Nevinson’s happily named Paint and 
Prejudice (Methuen, 12s. 6d. n.), the incisive record of a 
witty, rebellious, and indomitable artist : it is full of good 
things, conscious and unconscious. Here are four selected 
at random : ‘I have always been intensely interested in other 
men’s work, with no great opinion of my own . . . every- 
one has a skeleton in his cupboard. The Englishman hangs 
his on the wall. . . . I was giving a dinner at my studio to 
some of the most distinguished men in London, all leaders 
in their own spheres. ... Personally, I feel that rows 
between artists do no good to art.’ It all makes capital and 
interesting reading, and itis concluded by 32 finereproductions 
of pictures by Mr. Nevinson. Sir Laurence Guillemard’s 
life, described by him in Trivial Fond Records (Methuen, 
10s. 6d. n.), has also not lacked incident, but of a different 
species ; the events, first of a prominent Civil Servant and 
later of a Governor of the Straits Settlements, are told with 
brevity and many a good story : the tales of * the light from 
heaven’ in 1909 upon a very serious dilemma of the Board 
of Customs and Excise and of the seizure of German ships 
in 1914 are particularly good. And, thirdly, there is Mrs. 
William O’Brien’s simple, and yet interesting, remembrances 
of her husband, of Tim Healy and of many another doughty 
fighter and friend, in My Irish Friends (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
burne, 7s. 6d.), which will give pleasure to many who 
knew them and the Ireland for which they fought. 

+ * * 

Mr. J. R. Clynes has been commendably prompt in follow- 

ing up the first volume of his Memoirs, to which I devoted 
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some pages in the November issue, by his second (Hutchin- 
son, 12s. 6d. n.), completing the record of his life, his work, 
and his opinions from 1924 to 1937. It is in many respects 
a better volume than the first : at any rate it is not so notice- 
ably full of errors and it is undeniably a very interesting, if 
at times a strangely bewildering, human document. Few 
books can readily be recalled in which the author either in 
the midst of or at the end of many pages advancing a care- 
fully considered argument inserts a sentence or a paragraph 
which is in direct contradiction to that argument—and this 
Mr. Clynes does not once but continually. For example: 
together with strong denunciation of the Unionist Govern- 
ment of 1925-6 for not giving in to the miners, Mr. Clynes 
uses extremely harsh words about Mr. A. J. Cook, their 
secretary, and about their intransigeant attitude and also this 
paragraph: ‘A national strike, if complete, would inflict 
starvation first and most on the poorest of the population. 
Riot or disorder could not feed them, and any appeal to 
force would inevitably be answered by superior force. How 
could such an action benefit the working classes?’ Again, 
after three long chapters on the 1931 crisis, the basic facts 
of which are very lightly skirted over, chapters of diatribe 
against MacDonald and those who acted with him (except 
against Snowden, who is only called ‘ foolish ’"—because he 
saw the error of his ways later), Mr. Clynes begins his next 
chapter with these words of truly astonishing admission : 
* As soon as the National Government had settled into power, 
and the immediate peril of a world financial crisis had been 
averted.” And, thirdly, after denouncing rearmament and 
Baldwin and all his works, Mr. Clynes ends his account of 
the Italo-Abyssinian campaign, “ Nothing effective was done 
to prevent this outrage against humanity.’ Mr. Clynes 
continually states that Labour stands for peace: one may 
fairly ask him what does this comment mean if it is not a 
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complaint that we did not go to war? Much the most 
interesting chapters of this volume deal with Mr. Clynes’s 
view of the day-to-day routine work of the Home Office 
—though here also it is, we gather, only Labour who ever 
did any good. The most attractive passages, and they are 
scattered all through the volume, are Mr. Clynes’s generous 
and unstinted testimonies to the humanity, the conscientious- 
ness, and the sense of public duty of King George V. We 
are left at the end with a feeling that we have read the life 
history of a hard-working, but sorely perplexed, man, one 
who knows in his heart of hearts that all virtue, both of 
intention and of execution, does not rest with the party to 
the service of which he has devoted his life, but never feels 
able freely to say so. 
. 7 . 

There are two main categories of writers of historical 
romances—those who have imagination but little historical 
sense, and those who have both. Miss D. K. Broster, as 
readers of her former novels know and as her story in 
another part of this issue proves, belongs to the second cate- 
gory. In her new romance, Child Royal (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d. n.), she has been bold enough to place the much-used 
Mary, Queen of Scots, on her canvas, but clever enough not 
only to avoid putting her in the centre but also to choose the 
least written-of part of that tragic and perpetually attractive 
life, namely her childhood in France, the betrothed of the 
Dauphin. But it is not ‘ la reinette’ who holds the interest 
—nor indeed any of the characters, with none of whom does. 
Miss Broster really bring the reader into vivid contact : all 
remain curiously at a little distance as though seen through 
a veil. The interest lies in the action and the setting—and. 
there will be many who, without being moved as by a living. 
drama, will yet read eagerly to the end—till Ninian is safe. 
G. 








THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 
Dovuste Acrostic No. 171. 


Prizes of books to the value of £1, from John Murray’s on fr 
offered to the two — whose letters are - o A crs 
containing the coupon from page iv, must be addressed to the Acrosti 
Editor, 50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must reach the Editor by 29¢ 


January. 
“No voice; but O, the silence sank 
Like on my . 


‘And seek relief in woe ; 
And while I understand and feel 
How to them I owe,’ 


“No longer could I doubt him true— 
All other men may deceit ; 
He always said my eyes were blue’ 


‘For there the judges all are just, 
And must 
Be his whom she held dear,’ 


“Some mute ious Milton here may rest,’ 


‘The thick black cloud was , and still 


The moon was at its side ;’ 


Answer to Acrostic 169, November number : ‘ In the first sweet slee 
of night ’ (Shelley : ‘ The Indian Serenade’). 1. SlipS (T homas Hood! 
* The Bridge of Sighs’). 2. WelL (E. B. Browning : * The Desert 
Garden’). 3. EnditE (William Dunbar: ‘Lament for the Makers” 
4. EncensE (Dunbar : "On the Nativity of Christ’). 5. TriP (Shake 

speare: ‘ Sweet-and-Twenty ’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Mrs. Walker, Masongi 
House, Ingleton, Yorks, and Mrs. Carré, Brant Cottage, Osmin gto 
Mills, Weymouth, who are invited to choose books, as mentioned above 
N.B.—Sources need not be given. 
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